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THE “GREAT NORTHERN ELE- 
° VATOR.”’ 


The accompanying cut is a fair representation of the 
“Great Northern Elevator” at West Superior, Wis. It is 
situated on the east shore of St. Louis Bay, directly op- 
posite the city of Duluth, Minn., at which place the 
offices of the company are located. 

This elevator belongs to the Duluth system, and is one 
of the most substantially built and capacious of the 
number. It is an ironclad structure built on a solid 
stone wall, placed on a pile foundation, The wall is 64 
feet at its base by 44 at the top, and stone piers are placed 
upon piles driven from 15 to 20 feet into solid earth. 
From foundation to bottom of bins is 174 
feet; from bottom of bins to top of same is 67 
feet. The whole is surmounted by a ‘‘Texas” 
or cupola five stories high. |The building 
proper is 385x98 feet; 158 feet bigh to peak 
of roof or ‘‘Texas.” The main building is 
iron clad with tin roof; the ‘Texas’ is tin 
clad with tin roof. 

The total bin capacity is 1,750,000 bushels, 
which amount has been held in store at one 
time. So well built is the structure, that 
even this immense weight did not start a 
single joist, nor move the shafting more 
than three-eighths of an inch out of line, 
while-the floors remained as level’as the day 


demonstrated that water can be had through every hose 
in the building in 70 seconds. 

Besides these, extra precautions have been taken by 
placing two “Champion” Portable Fire Extinguishers on 
each floor, and ten barrels of brine water, which is non- 
freezing, with two fire buckets to each barrel and one to 
each stand-pipe connection. There is also attached to 
each principal bearing on the shaft floor as well as to the 
boot of each elevator leg, a mercurial thermostat set to 
go off at 120 degrees, which communicates with an alarm 
gong and an annunciator in the engine room; there are 
ninety of these thermostats, and they are each tested once 
a day to insure perfect connection. A number of careful 
watchmen patrol the building night and day, and it 
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TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


(Correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE.) 
Kansas Crry, August 8. 

There was a bright spot in the horizon for the grain and 
elevator men of Kansas City and the Southwest to con- 
template a few weeks ago. It has disappeared, however, 
and nothing but darkness remains for them this year at 
least. The last few days there have been copious rains all 
through this section and they have been general, but they 
came too late to materially alter the situation, Advices 
from all sections about here denote that an average crop 
cannot be expected. To be sure the bearing interests are 
busy setting up all sorts of sensational rumors about the 
plentitude that is in store for them through- 
out the corn belt, but these fall more and 
more on a dead surface and no attention is 
paid to them by the regulars. These know 
full well that the facts are to the contrary, 
and while now and then a sucker may be 
caught by the lies rolling about the conserva- 
tive man declares that he wants nothing to 


do with corn at its present stage of develop- 


they were laid. 


While carrying this heavy load the build- 
ing settled 64 inches at one end and 6} at the 
other end, the settling being in the crib work 
above the foundation, The foundation is as 
true as when first put in. 
100,000 bushels, which it contains at present, it has re- 
covered about three inches. These facts go to show what 
great care was taken to build ina thorough and substan- 
tial manner. . 

The engine and boiler room is entirely separate from 
the main building, and is built of brick with iron roof. 
Tt is 46x60 feet, with 16-inch walls. It contains one 750- 
horse power condensing engine; four 6x16 steel tubular 
boilers; one 30-horse power electric light engine for 150 
incandescent dynamo; 92 incandescent lamps distributed 
so as to light the whole building. It has also attached to 
the boiler room, but with no communication between, an 
iron-roofed brick oil, lantern and waste room. 

It is well protected against fire, having a large brick 
non-freezing reservoir connected with St. Louis Bay and 
supplied with all necessary pumps, pipes and hose. Each 
floor in the building is fitted with stand pipe and hose 
and to each connection is fixed an electric button connect- 
ng with an alarmin the engine room. These are tested 
once a day to insure perfect connection, and it has been 


THE GREAT NORTHERN ELEVATOR AT WEST SUPERIOR, WIS.” 


With the lesser weight of would seem almcst impossible for a destructive fire ever | elevator 


to occur in this elevator. 

The facilities for receiving and shipping grain are good, 
two receiving and one shipping ten-car tracks being built 
to the doors. Four hundred cars can be unloaded and 
100,000 bushels of wheat cleaned per day of ten hours. 
Mr. J. A. McLennan, of Chicago, was the builder of this 
extensive establishment and the work is a credit to him. 
It is owned by a stock company with a capital stock of 
$300,000. The officers are as follows: R.C Burdick, 
president and general manager; I’. H. Peavey, vice-presi- 
dent, and W. C. Farrington, secretary. 


The corn crop now growing will weigh about one-third 
as much as the coal mined in the United States in 1887; 
and that it would load a solid train of freight cars reach- 
ing half way around the globe at the equator. If the 
American eagle liked corn as wellas the turkey which 
Franklin thought should be the nationel bird, he would 
surely scream over such figures.—Oleveland Leader. 


ment. 

This condition of affairs is peculiarly dis- 
tressing to the elevator men here. They 
have a good deal of capital invested in what 
is proving to be for them a most unpaying 
source of investment. This is the more felt 
because during previous years—at least two 
of them—the elevators have not paid fair 
dividends. At present the amount of grain 
in store here is the smallest noted for five 
years at this point, Two of the leading 
men who carried on a_ general grain 
commission business have left their offices at the 
Board of Trade, and are now trying to realize by 
other means. Many more are following in their wake, 
and no longer can Kansas City be considered a leading 
factor in the grain markets of the country. Some of the 
more sour parties declare that the low grade elevator men 
are the ones who are to blame for the condition of affairs, 
This is only partly true. The poor crops all through the 
winter wheat country about here for aseries of years have 
had a good deal to do with this state of affairs. No one 
man is to blame, neither any one interest. 

The railroad legislation which was sought for the benefit 
of Kansas City last winter, it is well known, fizzled to 
nothing, St. Louis getting the best of the bargain all 
through. Hence it is easy to see why the bulk of the 
shipments of winter wheat which should naturally come 
here are sent onto the city across the state, from there to 
be distributed right and left, much of it being sent back 
to Kansas millers who go five hundred miles from their 
homes to bring back what was shipped away from them, 
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Along several of the new lines being put through the 
state of Kansas, a number of elevators of small capacity 
have been built, It is doubtful if there will be any use 
for them this year at least. I understand that many of 
them were built on the installment plan—to be paid for so 
much a month. Many of these payments were put off 
until the winter and fall months when the would-be owners 
fondly hoped their receipts of cereals would more than 
pay for the same buildings the first year. Of course this 
isa dangerous plan, and some of the poor fellows who 
have staked their all on the future will find they have to 
hold the bag. If the season had not been so much against 
them of course the status of affairs would have been en- 
tirely different, and good money would have been made, 
but those who have payments to make and are expecting 
to do so off the profits of the business this year may as 
well hang their harps on the willows. This class of people, 
however, are in the minority. The bulk of them took no 
risks, but set down and counted the cost and their bank 
pile before venturing out into the unknown. These will 
reap their reward in the future, but they will have to watt 
until another year rolls by before putting their nest egg 
away. ‘ 

There is to be a first-class exposition held here the com- 
ing fall. This is the result of private capital, and it is 
thought that many of the grain men throughout the state 
of Kansas who have never been in the city will come here 
and see what sort of a town there is so near their door, at 
which they haye been spitting for years. They may go 
away with the idea that after all things are not as bad as 
represented, and the occasion may result in lasting good 
to the city. If it does the local grain men will not have 
themselves to thank half so much as the rest of the 
citizens, who subscribed for the parade twenty times as 
much as they. Right here is the trouble with the grain 
men. They are penny wise and pound foolish. The few 
generous men have to give way to the many close fisted. 
All wrong. 

The differences of opinion among the members of the 
Board of Trade, arising out of the question whether a high 
or low grade of grain shall govern this market, are no 
nearer a settlement than they were a month ago. The 
feeling among a large number of the men on the Board 


runs high and the air is full of ramors of dismemberment’ 


of that organization or the starting of another which will 
carry out the ideas of the disaffected party. One of the 
leaders of this movement said to your correspondent a 
few days ago: 

“Yes, I have resigned from the inspection committee. 
I had no objections personally to serving with any of the 
gentlemen appointed on that committee. My resignation 
was due merely to the policy of high or low grades. The 
action of the board of directors has virtually amounted to 
instructions to the inspection committee to lower the 
grades, and I thought that it would be proper for me to 
resign in order that the directors might have the oppor- 
tunity to carry out their ideas by putting in my place 
somebody who feels differently with reference to the sub- 
ject than Ido. My opinion is that it is for the best in- 
terests of Kansas City that the grades be held as they were 
last year. Iam what might be termed a high grade man. 
There appears to be a feeling among many of the dealers 
in grain here that something has to be done for the best 
interests of Kansas City.” 

Another dealer declared that the grain men would most 
likely do something toward an organization which would 
have for its object the promotion of the grain interests of 
the city. He favored last year’s inspection committee and 
thought that it should have been retained. 

Thus-it will be seen that there are two parties working 
in their own way for what they think are the best interests 
of the city. If there is a split there is no telling what the 
end will be. Let the best be hoped for. 

The total receipts of wheat during the past month have 
been 174,879 bushels as compared to 276,498 bushels for 
the same time last year, thus showing an immense fall- 
ing off. The amount in store here now is 179,352 bushels. 
No. 2 red has gone up during this time from 60 cents to 
65, while No. 2 soft, beginning at 65 cents now sells at 74 
cents, This market throughont the month has been quite 
dull. The total receipts of wheat so far this year have 
been 550,361 bushels. 

There have been but 10,158 bushels of corn received for 
the month. At present there is in store 103,522 bushels, and 
the total receipts for the year have been 649,647 bushels 
as compared to 1,130,385 bushels last year. ‘Values have 
gone up of No. 2 from 2814 cents to 3414 cents, while 
white has raised from 30 cents to 88% cents. 

There has been some increase in the visible supply of 


oats, there being 20,302 bushels in store Trading has 
been limited. Sales are now made at 23 cents, a slight 
advance from the previous month, more insympathy with 
that on corn. During the four weeks there have been 36,- 
055 bushels received, and for the year 124,189 bushels 
compared to 125,709 bushels for the same time during the 
previous year. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” RIVET BUCKET. 


The elevator bucket has been very prominently before 
the public during the last few months, owing chiefly to 
the advent of several new buckets in the market and to 
the charges of infringements that bave been made against 
these new comers. Whether or not these new buckets do 
infringe existing patents is a question that interests all 
users of elevator buckets, and however widely opinions 
may differ, the discussion is a benefit to the trade, as it 
serves to bring to the surface the excellences and defects 
of the various buckets already in the market, and of those 
that are clamoring for admission The field of usefulness 
for this article of commerce is constantly increasing, and 
the new makes will find a market somewh2re in the course 
of time, although the home market is and has been well 
and amply supplied. The fact that there are new buckets 
in the field does not imply that the old houses in the trade 
were not furnishing goods up to the demands of the age. 
On the contrary, the new buckets are in the main dupli- 
cates of the old, and possess practically no new features. 
It is a compliment to the original makers that their wares 
have been accepted as the standards of excellence. 

Among the old buckets with which the public is 
familiar no one has gained for itself a wider or more en- 


viable reputation than the Excelsior ‘‘Rivet’ Bucket, 
made by Thornburgh & Glessner, of this city. Years of 
constant use have demonstrated the strength and durabil- 
ity of this bucket, and the hundreds and thousands in 
daily use in the elevators of America tesiify to its great 
and deserved popularity. When first introduced to the 
trade it was made of refined iron, but when the improve- 
ments in the manufacture of steel rendered that metal 
suitable for the purpose, steel was substituted, and all of 
the Excelsior Rivet Buckets, as well as the other buckets 
made by this firm, are made of steel of the best quality. 

The great point of superiority claimed for this particu- 
lar bucket is that the ends are all double instead of single, 
as is the case in the ordinary bucket, and increased 
strength and durability are the result. In addition, the 
bands entirely overlap on the ends, strengthening the 
bucket and enabling it to retain its shape under a great 
strain or pressure. In actual use these buckets have 
given constant satisfaction, receiving and discharging 
perfectly. 

It may be well to mention that this bucket is covered 
by a strong foundation patent owned by the makers, and 
that the validity of this patent has never been ques- 
tioned. It insures absolute protection to the buyer of this 
bucket, as well as to the manufacturers. 


THE ST ANTHONY ELEVATOR TO 
BE REBUILT. 


The St. Anthony Elevator Company will proceed at 
once to rebuild, and bids for the coastruction of the new 
buildings were opened Jast week. The contract was 
awarded to J. A McLennan, of Chicago, who built the 
great Northern Elevator at Duluth. The contract calls 
for two buildings, each having a capacity of one and a 
half million bushels, both of which are to be completed 
by Dec. 1. If the foundation walls have to be rebuilt, as 
is now thought will be necessary, the buildings cannot be 
finished within the specified time. 


Columbus Star Courter: A farmer a few miles from 
Columbus went out one day last week to get an ear of 
green corn for dinner. Not having a ladder handy, he 
attempted to climb up acorn stalk to get it. When he 
got up about fifteen or twenty feet and took hold of the 
ear, it suddenly broke loose and the farmer fell and broke 
his arm, The ear came down and only missed his head a 
few inches. Had it hit him he would undoubtedly have 
been killed, 
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Drive-CHamn.—Joseph A. Jeffrey, Columbus, O. (No 
model.) No. 366,587. Serial No. 87,240. 
6, 1883. 

SEPARATOR FOR CoTToN-SEED-OrL Mriis.—Marshal 
Wallace, Little Rock, Ark. (No model.) No. 366,540. 
Serial No. 211,420. Filed Aug. 20, 1886. 


Force FEED FoR GRAIN-ELEVATORS.—Solomon M, 
Graumlich, Duvall Station, Ohio. (No model.) No. 
366,476. Serial No. 232,068. Filed March 23, 1887. 


SPROCKET WHEEL.—George B. Norgrave, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., assignor of one-half to Daniel Goff and James 
L, Smith, both of Millville, N. J. (No model.) No 
366,600. Serial No. 229,424. Filed March 2, 1887. 


SPROCKET WHEEL AND CaBLE.—Michael Garland, 
Bay City, Mich (No model.) No. 366,472. Serial No. 
229,513. Filed March 3, 1887. 


Wagon ELevator anp Dump.—Morris Kallenbach 
Boody, Ill. (No model.) No. 366,399. Serial No. 228,- 
104. Filed Feb. 18, 1887. 
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Carn WHEEL.—James M. Dodge, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignor to the Ewart M’f’g Co., Chicago, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 366,819. Serial No. 215,296. Filed Oct. 
4, 1886. 


PNEUMATIC GRAIN CONVEYOR.—Wm. BP. Budd, Chat- 
ham, N. J. (No model.) No. 366,919. Serial No, 231,- 
051. Filed March 15, 1887. 


Grain MBASURER AND TaLLy.—Benjamin C. King, 
and George H. Boon, Thorp Spring, Texas. (No model ) 
No. 366,962. Serial No. 232,726. Filed March 28, 1887. 


MacuinE For Huiiine Rice.—Joseph Yates, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (No model.) No. 866,910. Serial No, 
226,008. Filed Jan. 31, 1887. 
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366,753. Serial No 222,275. Filed Dec. 22, 1886. 
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Mich., assignor of one-half to Edwin C. Nichols, same 
place. (No model.) No. 367,750. Serial No 221,640. 
Filed Dec. 15, 1886. 


AUTOMATIG GRAIN WEIGHING, BAGGING AND REGIS- 
THRING APPARATUS.—Perry Allen, Flint, Mich. No 
model.) No, 367,577. Serial No. 223,595. Filed Jan. 
6, 1887 


Gas Engrne.—James Atkinson, County of Middlesex, 
England. (No model.) No. 367,496. Serial No 216,141. 
Filed Oct, 13, 1886. Patented in England March 12, 
1886, No. 8,522; in France, July 2, 1886, No. 177,151; in 
Belgium, July 3, 1886; in Germany, July 13, 1886, No. 
39,083; in Sweden, Sept. 11, 1886, and in Norway, Feb. 
16, 1887, 
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Grain Meter.—Henry R. Albrecht, Moline, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 367,775. Serial No. 226,270. Filed Feb. 
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AUTOMATIC GRAIN ScALEs.—Elwood N. Williamson, 
Lodge, Ill. (No model) No. 367,880. Serial No. 229, 
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CALIFORNIA’S GRAIN TRADE. 


The gold-producing fields of California which first 
brought this portion of the Pacific Coast into notice, and 
drew thither the thousands of toilers after wealth from 
every section of the country, have undoubtedly given up 
the best that was jn them. But while the number of those 
who go to that state in the search of the precious metal 
has yearly become less, the great attractions of climate, 
scenery, and the wonderful fertility of the soil, have not 
only offered inducements fur a permanent residence to 
those who went for a temporary stay, but have been the 
means of adding to the population men Who have seen in 
the not less golden fields of grain, and the yellow radiance 
of the orange groves, and ruddy purple of the vine, a 
surer harvest of the wished for treasure than could be dug 
from the bowels of the earth. 

California may see the end of her gold mines, but as long 
as the seasons come and go and the sun shines, her harvest 
fields will yield their life-sustaining cereals, and the ships 
will crowd her docks, and the trains lie waiting on the 
tracks ready and eager to carry to all parts of the world 
the material for the ‘‘staff of life’ on which the millions 
lean. As far back as 1822 a small quantity of wheat was 
exported, for at that early day there were no mills on the 
coast to convert it into flour, During the reign of the 
“gold fever” she could not raise wheat enough for her 
own consumption, and was obliged to import from other 
states. 

By 1854, however, mills were built, and in that year 
the first shipment of wheat was made from San Francisco 
to England. i 

The man who at this period held the whole grain trade 
of California in his hand, was Isaac Friedlander, and so 
bold and extensive were his operations, and such execu- 
tive ability did he display, that the title of the “Grain 
King” was given him by universal consent. Mr. Fried- 
lander did not ive to see the great proportions to which 
the business he sosuccessfully inaugurated has attained, 
as he died in 1878. 

From 1860, when the exports of wheat were 19,088 
tons, until the present time, the trade has steadily grown 
in importance. The smallest amount shipped in the years 
between 1860 and 1887 was in 1865, when the amount 
was but 1,268 tons. The largest quantity was sent out in 
1882, reaching the great sum of 1,128,031 tons of wheat. 
1a 1870, 243,199 tons were exported, in 1880, 526,344 tons, 
and in 1886, 567,016 tons. In 1860, 58,926 barrels of flour 
were exported, in 1870, 852,962 barrels, and in 1880, 498, 


360 barrels. During the last year of 1886, 1,096,695 bar- 
rels of flour were shipped to other ports. The largest 
amount of flour exported during one year was in 1882, 
when 1,128,031 barrels, equal to 37,601,033 bushels, were 
sent abroad. In this year one man alone, Robert Sheeley, 
sent out 119 ships, and made a fortune by it. The facili- 
ties for transportation by water has been the making of 
California, as her surplus can be deposed of in this way 
at a small cost compired to what it would be were an 
overland route the only one at her command. Indeed, 
rates by water have become so low, owing to the large 
number and immense carrying capacity of the iron ships 
built during the past few years, that no money is at present 
being made by the owners. The highest rate ever ob- 
obtained by a ve-sel for carrying wheat from San Fran- 
cisco to Europe was in 1872, when $28 per long ton was 
paid in two instances. 

Vessel owners are hoping for a change for the better in 
this respect, and in the meantime the warehouses and 
docks and every available place of storage is being piled 
high with the golden grain. 


THE CHESS QUESTION. 


Without close examination many good farmers have be- 
lieved that wheat when grazed or winter killed is often 
changed to chess or cheat. The following conditions 


have favored this opinion: When chess is shaded or part- 
ly smothered by a dense growth of wheat, the plants are 
quite small and unseen. We have measured them only 
two inches high, ripening single seed, and quite unseen 
by most observers. But where the wheat is killed in any 
way, and the chess is allowed free space, the plants spring 
up and grow luxuriantly, and we have counted 3,000 
seeds on such rank plants, The accompanying cut, drawn 
at the time, shows the relative size of the repressed plants 
atc, and of those allowed full space to grow at a. By a 
knowledge of this peculiarity of the plant one may un- 
derstand how a destroyed wheat crop is apparently trans- 
muted to chess, the former minute and unseen chess 
plants springing up when allowed space, occupying the 
whole wheat space, and giving a luxuriant crop. The 
seeds of the chess being small, often exist unperceived in 
apparently clean seed wheat, or are scattered in manure, 
and in various other ways, and grow and increase in the 
shade of wheat or grass until allowed a chance to expand. 
Wheat and chess, belonging to distinct genera, cannot by 
any process pass the respective boundaries of the genera 
of the two plants. As additional proof it may be stated 
that some years ago one of the editors of the Country 
Gentlemen made a standing offer for some months of $500 
for a plant in the act of passing from one to the other, on 
the supposition that if the change took place in millions 
of plants, there must be some caught in the act—the ap- 
plicant to deposit in bank $150, to be forfeited in case any 
imposition or false claim was presented, to pay expenses, 
labor, ete. The prize was neyer applied for.—Country 
Gentleman. 


The wheat rate on the Northern Pacific from Eastern 
Washington to Puget Sound will be $5 a ton. 


TRADE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 9, 1887. 

The warm weather which has continually prevailed 
during the past month has greatly hindered trade in all 
the leading wholesale departments. Supplies of general 
merchandise, however, are under pretty good control, and 
prices, as a rule, are well maintained. The recent bear- 
ish temper of stock speculation has led to a good deal of 
talk about the future of monetiry affairs, and many 
claim that the fear of ‘tight money” during the fall 
months, and the prospects of serious disturbance in 
financial affairs is at the bottom of the general shrinkage 
in values that has taken place. So much of the working 
capital of the community has been permanently invested 
inland speculation, new buildings, fresh railroad con- 
struction and expanded industrial enterprise, that it is 
said the available supply of loana‘le funds will be found 
insufficient to move the crops and meet the requirements 
of improved trade. Then there have been sensational 
reports as to the “‘lock up” of money inthe United States 
treasury, and apprehended danger from this source, and 
the small reserve of the banks is pointed out as an addi- 
tional cause of uneasiness. While admitting the weight 
of these arguments, their potency is modified by the prob- 
ability that the demand for money next autumn will be 
supplied from interior centers, where a larger accumula- 
tion of floating capital has been retained than heretofore, 
and that on account of this more general distribution the 
drain from Philadelphia will be much lighter than in 
years past. The creation of Western reserve cities will 
doubtless relieve the East of the usual ‘‘crop moving” de- 
mand, for these centers have already accumulated a sur- 
plus that in time past has found its way to Philadelphia 
and New York. Distributive trade has been restricted by 
seasonable dullness that has been intensified by the con- 
tinuance of hot weather in all sections of the country, 
and a general feeling of lassitude, but the crop prospects, 
upon which so much hinges at present, are in the main 
encouraging and satisfactory. The absorption of 
mercbandise has prevented an accumulation of supplies, 
and accordingly the relations of supply and demand are 
healthily maintained, and the accepted signs of prosperity 
are as favorable as they have been heretofore. 

The foreign trade of this city for the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1887, showed a considerable improve- 
ment, both in regard to imports and exports, over the 
previous year. Stillit was by no means what it should 
have been. To say nothing of the city of New York, 
where the foreign trade was ten times greater in volume 
than here, we were left far behind Boston, Baltimore and 
New Orleans in regard to the value of exports, and be- 
hind Boston and San Francisco in regard to the value of 
imports. And the percentage of improvement here, en- 
couraging as it is, is not equal to the gains in Baltimore, 
New York or San Francisco. The total imports at this 
port during the twelve months ending June 30, 1887, were 
$39,952,349, against $36,561,313 in the year before. Here, it 
will be seen, there is a gain of over three and one-quarter 
millions of dollars. But our imports last year do not 
seem large compared with the $456,698,631 at New York, 
or of the $61,018,339 at Boston. However, they were 
much heavier than at Baltimore, where but $12,535,920 
worth of merchandise was imported, and far ahead of 
the amount taken by New Orleans, where the imports 
were but $9,652,135. The exports from Philadelphia for 
the twelve months ending June 30, 1887, were $35,427,- 
211, against $33,753,317 in the year before. Here again 
New York, with exports worth $316,347,219, rather over- 
shadows us. Baltimore, with exports of $51,000,000; 
Boston, with $59,000,000, and New Orleans with $79,- 
000,000, are aneck orso in advance of Philadelphia. 
But, in spite of its being the only great port of the Pacific 
coast, we lead San Francisco, where the exports were 
but $33,000,000. No one, except he be blind, can look 
at the world of trade without seeing signs of great pros- 
perity. Business is buoyant all over the country. 
Croakers have crawled into their holes, for no one will 
listen to them. The current of business, swelling for 
several years past, seems at the flood. Prices are fair. 
Thank heaven, there is no wild boom to scare consery- 
ative investors. Everything seems solid. Merchants 
walk briskly, even in this hot weather, and wear smiles, 
for profits are most satisfactory. The whole commercial 
horizon is so fair as to promise good times for an indefinite 
period. Meanwhile there are facts close at hand to assure 
the most timid that this prosperity is very real. The 
wheat harvest has been garnered, and a good yield is the 
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result. The crop of corn surpasses anything before 
known, Our wheat and flour exports for the past twelve 
months have been larger than in any corresponding period 
since 1883. Reports from the South indicate a very large 
cotton crop, and, as the abnormal prices maintained by 
speculation seem to be weakening, heavy exports may be 
looked for. And so the facts might be piled up for a 
column or more, showing clearly that every feature of 
the trade outlook is a feature of prosperity. 

Gorn has been drawn into greater prominence as a 
speculative investment by the serious impairment of the 
crop outlook by the prolonged drouth in the principal 
corn-growing states of the West. A brisk demand early 
last week sent prices up fully three cents per bushel, but 
since then light rains in several states have weakened the 
confidence of operators, and the market has receded about 
214 cents from the highest point, while values in other 
markets have reflected the varying drift of speculation. 
It is essentially a weather market for this cereal, and it 
will continue to be largely influenced by crop reports un- 
til after harvest. The injury from dry weather appears 
to have been more serious in Ohio, Illinois and Kentucky 
than in other portions of the corn belt. Wheat prices 
have declined # to 14 cent per bushel asa result of free 
selling in all markets and weaker foreign advices, the 
latter being due in part to favorable weather conditions 
for European harvests, and in part to the collapse of the 
California wheat corner, which has released for sale large 
stocks of Pacific coast wheat held in Liverpool and 
London. Receipts do not equal those of last year up to 
this time, but they are very liberal. Values are consid- 
erably lower than they were a year ago, and farmers and 
dealers are manifesting increasing disinclination to sell at 
ruling quotations. Wheat is of all crops the most likely 
to confuse the calculations of speculators, because of the 
manifest unreliability of statistics of production, involv- 
ing possibilities of loss at the very time when success may 
have appeared most assured. During the recent abortive 
attempt to corner the wheat market in San Francisco, the 
syndicate of speculators working for higher prices made 
the fatal error of underestimating both the overstock of 
the old crop and the amount of the new crop. Their 
mistake, although founded upon calculations that had 
been most carefully made, was signa! and calamitous. 
To buy up the wheat crop of any large wheat-producing 
section of the country isa tremendous contract, which 
would almost require a purse like that of fabled 
Fortunatus. In this matter of the San Francisco wheat 
corner it is only to be regretted that the losses sustained 
by the collapsed syndicate should have gone into the 
pockets of other produce gamblers equally rapacious 
although less unlucky. 

The Philadelphia Grain Elevator Company is erecting 
at Port Richmond two one-story grain storage warehouses, 


one 550 feet long by 100 feet wide, and the other 300 by 


200 feet. 

The shipments of grain, particularly wheat, from this 
port show a decided increase over those for the year 1886, 
the wheat shipments alone exceeding the previous year by 
over 4,000,000 bushels. The grain was carried principally 
by the, regular liners and the British tramps, a large 
amount having been carried to the United Kingdom and 
France. Thus far the oat shipments have made no show- 
ing, there being no demand for this cereal. Fort he past 
seven days the shipments of wheat and corn have been 
510,706 bushels. The total shipments of corn on foreign 
account have thus far been 1,999,837 bushels, against 
1,520,498 bushels in 1886. The wheat exports have been 
5,986,973 bushels up to the present time, while for the 
corresponding period of 1886 the shipments were 1,643,- 
897 bushels. 

The wheat shipments for last week were 170,836 
bushels, with an encouraging outlook for the future. 

The total shipments have been 6,167,809 bushels of 
wheat alone for this year. I‘welve tramp steamships 
have been chartered previous to arrival to load for Cork. 
There are also two barks loading wheat here on Portu- 
guese account. The total carrying capacity of vessels 
which have been chartered, but which have not yet ar- 
rived, amounts to at least one million bushels. 

The Philadelphia Press is somewhat disturbed over the 
fact that while the population of the United States has 
increased by 11,000,000 in the past seven years, the food 
supply is no larger thanit was then. There is to-be seen 
in this only an indication of the scope of providential in- 
terposition for the aid of the distressed. In the com- 
plicated scheme of log-rolling robbery known as the 
American tariff, the one thing that is left with all its 
burdens and without any of its benefits, is American ag- 


riculture. The farmer pays more for his clothes, his 
machinery and his labor than ever before, and the price 
of his wheat and corn is fixed by what the Liverpool 
markets will pay for the surplus of his productions. To 
him the 11,000,000 more mouths seem like a Godsend 
which will cause a home demand and enable him to rise 
up to the plane of fictitious prices enjoyed by the Ameri- 
can manufacturer and laborer. The supply of grain ton- 
nage is not large. Rates aresteady at 2s. 74d. to 2s. 9d. 
for steamers for Cork for orders, and direct Cuntinent 
berth room 34d. JnCnDe 


WHEAT INSPECTION AT DULUTH. 


BY JOHN SHELY, CHIEF DEPUTY INSPECTOR, 


As the time is drawing near for the handling and grad- 
ing of another wheat crop, and knowing that a large 
portion of the crop of the Northwest will come to this 
market, I feel as though there ought to be a better under- 
standing between the inspectors, farmers and shippers of 


grain to Duluth. I have thought that a few remarks’ 


about the grading of wheat at this point, and a few sug- 
gestions offered to the farmers and shippers of grain 
might not be out of place. 

To commence with, I will say that Duluth is different 
from any other large grain market in the United States, 
inasmuch as it is strictly a grade market. All other large 
grain centers have sample market attachments, where 
damaged and other grain is sold by sample, for what it 
will bring, regardless of grade. I would recommend 
that all damp, musty, sour, smutty, grown, bin burnt 
and other damaged grain be shipped to Minneapolis or 
Chicago and sold by sample. Damp grain should on no 
account be shipped to Duluth. Wheat is placed in store 
here for an indefinite length of time and it must be per- 
fectly dry or it is bound to make trouble. Wheat ought 
to be dried in the straw, and it is a great mistake to 
thresh it unless itis dry. If the grain is threshed while 
damp, there is no end to trouble with it afterward. The 
most difficult and trying times inspectors have to contend 
with is in grading and handling the early shock threshed 
wheat, andjespecially is this the case if the fall season is in- 
clined to be wet. Often timesa shower will approach 
while threshers are at work, and though it may not last 
but for afew minutes, the grain and straw becomes 
damp. Threshers are anxious to proceed with their 
work, the crews are under pay, and the farmer is anxious 
to get them off his lands as soon as possible, and they are 
allowed to proceed with the threshing before the grain is 
dry. The wheat is shipped to market and fault is found 
with the inspection because it will not grade. Do not 
place damp grain in store, expecting age to improve it. 
Ship it and get it off your hands while it is sweet; later it 
becomes sour or musty, and is liable to heat or bin burn. 
The only salvation for damp grain is to keep it moving. 
If farmers would stack their wheat and allow it to pass 
through the sweat before being threshed, it would im- 
prove the quality of the grain, and there would be much 
less trouble with the grades. On large farms wheat is 
often allowed to stand five or six weeks in the shock, be- 
fore being threshed, the grain becomes weather-beaten and 
bleached, the gluten in the berry is destroyed, 2nd when 
it is shipped to market there is always more or less dis- 
satisfaction with the grades. 

Smutty wheat ought to be cleaned and the smut blown 
out before it leaves the farm, and in no case should it be 
allowed to go farther than the country elevators before 
being cleaned. Every time smutty wheat is handled it 
deteriorates in value and by the time it reaches Duluth 
and is dropped 150 or more feet into a bin the balis are 
broken, the smut is pulverized and scattered over the 
grain, and the wheat that would have graded one or two 
Northern had it been cleaned on the farm we are obliged 
to grade rejected. 

The cleaners in use here do not separate oats from the 
wheat, therefore oaty wheat ought to be cleaned in the 
country. 

Unless wheat can be thoroughly cleaned in the country 
it had better be shipped in the dirt. Dropping it through 
the cleaner, taking out the coarse dirt, and leaving the 
fine seed, it does not answer. 

The way wheat is docked here, no farmer or elevator 
can afford to take the time or go to the expense of clean- 
ing wheat. In nine cases out of ten the farmers’ mills 
will clean out more than the wheat is docked at the 
terminal point. : 

The average dockage on the dirty wheat received at 
this point for the year ending Aug. 1, 1886, on the Mani- 
toba Railroad was 1} pound to the bushel. During the 


same time the dockage on dirty wheat received from the 


Northern Pacific Railroad averaged little less than one ~ 


pound to the bushel. From Aug. 1, 1886, to date, the 
dockage on dirty wheat on the Manitoba Railroad aver- 
aged seventeen ounces to the bushel, and on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad 162 ounces to the bushel. Wheat con- 
taining over three pounds of dirt to the bushel is ordered 
into the elevators and the actual amount of dirt cleaned 
out. If three pounds or less, the dockage is fixed by the 
inspector. Farmers and country shippers as a rule do 
not realize the amount of fine seed, cockle and shrunken 
grain there is taken out of wheat to put it in condition 
for the higher grades. During the rush of business here 
a man is stationed at each cleaner whose business it is to 
keep the sieves clean and regulate the feed and draft to 
correspond with the amount of dirt in the wheat passing 
through, the bulk of the wheat is cleaned twice and four 
times before the inspectors will accept it. We occasion- 
ally receive wheat containing seven, eight and as high as 
fifteen pounds of dirt to the bushel. In other markets 
grain of this class would be graded, rejected and sold by 
samples, while here we clean the grain and give the full 
value in grades, but it is very unsatisfactory work for all 
concerned and the shipper is obliged to pay freight on the 
dirt. To properly clean a carload of this kind of grain 
takes from three to four hours, and during the rush of 
business the elevators have not the time to attend to it. I 
think it a great mistake to ship wheat in such a dirty con- 
dition, because if the grain is not cleaned carefully there 
is too much wheat blown out with the dirt. 

The Red River Valley is noted for raising large quanti- 
ties of weeds and fine seed as well as wheat, and if farm- 
ers who are troubled with dirty fields would cut-the straw 
as high from the ground as possible, and then see that 
the threshing machines used screens and tried to clean the 
wheat, they would avoid handling a large amount of fine 
seed; but when wheat lands get old and become foul, the 
best course to pursue is to summer fallow them. An- 
other difficulty inspectors have to contend with is in grad- 
ing line wheat. It does not matter where grades are 
placed, there will bea certain amount of grain on the 
dividing line that is as near one grade as another. The 
amount carried in the upper grade depends Jargely on the 
general quality of the grain we are receiving. For ex- 
ample: If to-day we should receive a train of twenty- 
five cars of grain, twenty cars of which are choice No. 1 
hard, while the other five are not quite good enough for 
No. 1 hard, but are choice No. 1 Northern, the chances 
are they would be carried in the upper grade. A few 
days later, perhaps, we receive another train of twenty- 
five cars, twenty of which are from a different section of 
country, and the other five are line wheat from the same 
shipper, who a few days prior received a No. 1 hard grade 
for it. This train of wheat is about an average No. 1 
Northern, will not stand any stretching of grades, and the 
chances are the five cars will be graded No. 1 Northern. 

Now the shipper of the five cars complains that our 
grades are uneven; that he shipped wheat out of the same 
bin, and that it was raised in the same field, etc, and re- 
ceived two different grades for it. He does not appreci- 
ate the fact that we have given him a higher grade for a 
part of his grain than a strict interpretation of our rules 
would warrant. But this is human nature. 

Do not plug cars by putting good wheat on top and 
poor on the bottom. We are obliged to be severe with 
this class of work, otherwise there would be no limit to 
it. The instruments we use show the wheat from the 
bottom as well as the top of a car. 

Clean out your granaries and warehouses of all bin 
burnt, rotten and other decayed grain. Better throw it 
away than to take the chances of getting it mixed with 
good grain and lowering the grade of it. In threshing 
damaged grain separate the good from the bad and ship 
it separately. 

Never mix damaged grain with good expecting the 
latter to carry it through; in nine cases out of ten it will 
fail. Inspectors always give their reasons for grading 
wheat below No. 1 hard. In case you do not understand 
why your wheat is graded down, write to the chief 
deputy inspector for a certificate of inspection. If your 
trouble is with the weights write to the chief weigh- 
master for a certificate of weights. Inspectors have 


nothing whatever to do with the weighing of grain. In- 


spectors also make a note of the condition cars are found 
in as regards leaks, broken seals, open doors, ete. 
Shippers ought to pay more attention to examining cars 
for leaks. Out of 37,500 cars received here last year, 545 
were found leaking wheat, the amount ranging from one 
to seventy-five bushels to the car. One car was received 


fault is their own. 
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where the shipper had forgotten to put the grain door in; 
you can imagine the result. 

Shippers are apt to charge their shortages to the ele- 
vators and weighmen, when in nine cases out of ten the 
With the system of weighing in force 
here there isno good reason why there should be any 
serious difference in weights. The scales are balanced 
each day and occasionally tested by experts sent here by 
the Fairbanks Scale Company. A carload is weighed at 
one draft, the weight is taken by two men, one of which 
is employed by the elevator company, and the other by 
the state. The state weighman’s whole duty is to see that 


weights are correct. 


End doors of cars ought to be fastened on the inside. 
We are often obliged to have wheat cleaned to take out 
the litter left by tramps. Occasionally they build fires on 


top of the wheat, causing it to be graded down on account 


of smoke and burnt kernels. Of the 73,500 cars of 
wheat received from Aug. 1, 1886, to date, 2,098 had the 
end doors open. : 

The question “is often asked: Why does not light- 
colored Scotch fife grade No. 1 hard? In answer I would 
say that it lacks in gluten, which any one can demonstrate 
to his own satisfaction by taking a kernel of dark-amber 
and a kernel of light-colored wheat, cut them in two and 


_ he will notiee that the light-colored kernel is soft, white 


and nearly all starch, while the amber-colored berry is 
hard, dark, flinky and nearly all gluten, a quality neces- 
sary in the composition of No. 1 hard wheat. In grad- 
ing grain there are two points we always bear in mind, 
viz.: If our grades are too rigid we take from the pro- 
ducer, if they are too liberal the same rule applies to the 
consumer. Our object is to give all concerned value re- 
ceived. If inspectors should call 2 Northern No. 1 bard, 
it would not help the farmer in the least. If the value is 
not in the grain consumers would soon find it out, and 
the prices paid would be reduced to correspond. If 
purchasers had no faith in our grades it would mean 
lower prices and a demoralized condition of the grain in- 
terests of the state. At present cargoes of wheat con- 
taining thousands of bushels are bought and sold on 
grades by telegraph, and the purchaser knows just what 
he is getting. 

Inspecting grain is a thankless position. The country 
shipper is apt to think our grades too rigid, while the 
Eastern buyer and shipper finds fault because he thinks our 
grades are too liberal. We are between two fires. It takes 
considerable nerve as well as judgment to keep grades 
balanced and give all concerned what is due them. Noth- 
ing would suit inspectors better than to be able to grade 
all wheat No. 1 hard, but unfortunately there are rules 
and regulations laid down for our guidance which we can- 
not override. Our rules of inspection are sent broadcast 
over the East and Europe. Millions of bushels of grain 
are bought on the strength of these rules, and the 
purchaser has aright to expecta quaility of grain cor- 
responding to what the rules say it shall be. Our rules 
for grading No. 1 hard say: ‘‘It shall be sound, bright, 
well cleaned, mostly hard Scotch fife, and weigh not less 
than fifty-eight pounds to the bushel.” Certainly this 
does not mean that No. 1 hard wheat can be sprouted, 
bleached, dirty, soft, or weigh fifty-six pounds per bushel. 

No grain is so perfect but what some technical defect 
can be found init. Our rules for grading No. 1 hard 
and No. 1 Northern say it shall be sound, and yet I don’t 
think it would be just to grade wheat down because a 
dozen kernels of grown or bleached wheat are found in a 
If any particular defect in grain is general 
throughout the country, we are obliged to be more par- 
ticular with that class of grain in order to avoid getting 
an overload of it. Parties shipping grain to this market 
can rest assured that they will get all they are entitled to 
in the shape of grades, more they cannot and ought not 
expect. 


The flaxseed inspector of this city has discovered that 
some of the cars of flaxseed received from the North- 
west, contain weevil to an alarming extent. If the seed 
is as numerously infested as the inspector says, it will not 
make flaxseed oil. The inspector thinks the weevil he 
found is of a new variety. Of this he is not certatn, and 
has submitted the matter to the scientific investigations of 
the Illinois State Board of Agriculture. The insect is 
not in the seed of this year’s crop, but infests the crop of 
last year. To what extent some of the new crop has 
been affected by contact is not’ known, but it is certain 


_ that none of the elevator people will accept the seed with 


the insect, for once the pest isin the house it is hard to 
get out. 


THE SHIPMAN AUTOMATIC STEAM 
ENGINE. 


There are a hundred classes of manufacturers and 
business men who need asmall and inexpensive power. 
Among these are the operators of nine-tenths of the ele- 
vators where only a moderate power is needed, and where, 
ordinarily, the cost of operation is disproportionate to the 
time the power is used and the amount required. We 
illustrate on this page an engine designed especially for 
the class of users under which elevator men come. 

The Shipman Engine uses kerosene as fuel, of a quality 
110 to 115 test, and which costs, by the barrel, about 714 
cents per gallon. It is guaranteed that one-half gallon 
per hour for each horse power is all that is required, some 
of the engines now in operation doing with much less. 

The fire is formed by the pressure of air at the starting 
of the engine and then of steam through the atomizer, 
which throws the kerosene in a very fine spray into the 
furnace. . This spray is ignited by the torches and causes 
an intense blast of fire. In this way the oil is consumed 
without the agency of wicks. The combustion of the 
fuel is so perfect that there is little or no smoke, and the 
full value of the heating qualities of the fuel is obtained. 

The fire is automatically regulated by the diaphragm. 
As the pressure of steam rises in the boiler to the point at 
which the diaphragm has been set by the screw, say 100 
pounds, the diaphragm is gradually raised, carrying with 
it a valve which cuts off the passage of steam to the 
atomizers and thus reduces the fuel supply. If the pres- 
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sure reaches 100 pounds the valve entirely cuts off the 
supply of steam to the atomizers. The moment the pres- 
sure falls below 100 pounds the valve is released, the 
steam spurts through the atomizers, carrying the oil, 
which is again ignited by the torches burning at the side 
of the atomizers. 

The water supply is automatic, as the water falls in the 
boiler a float falls, opens the valve and again supplies 
water to the pump and boiler. As long as oil and water 
are connected with the engine and boiler they need no at- 
tention. This makes one of the simplest, cleanest and 
cheapest of small engines, and being made in several sizes, 
is extensively used in all powers between one and five- 
horse power. ; : 

The boiler is sectional, with tubes screwed into the back. 
Each tube is tested before use to 400 pounds pressure to 
the square inch, and the boiler when completed is also 
tested to the same pressure. A pop or safety valve is at- 
tached to the boiler, of the same principle as that used 
upon locomotives. The boiler cannot be exploded. A 
coil-pipe heater delivers water into the boiler at a temper- 
ature of 180 degrees or more. The water supply is regu- 
lated by a float in the float chamber, connected with valve 
at the pump, which opens and close; automatically, and 
thus keeps a uniform supply of water in the boiler. 

The oil tank holds about two gallons. This tank has a 
water space between the oil and the firebox, and this space 
is filled with water from the feed-water supply, and thence 
pumped into the boiler. In this way there is a constantly 
changing jacket of water three-fourths of an inch thick 
in front of the oil, thus making it impossible to heat it. 
The pump is made of brass in regular engine-pump form, 
with lift and force valves; the plunger is connected to the 
main shaft by an eccentric, and is constantly working 
when the engine is in motion, and in connection with the 
water regulator keeps a uniform supply of water in the 
boiler. An automatic governor on the shaft increases or 
decreases the opening of the steam ports, and thus keeps 
a uniform speed of the engine with a varying load. The 
cylinders are kept lubricated with a self-oiler. The shafts 
have oil cups, The connecting rods are automatically 
oiled. The wrist pins are hardened steel. The piston 


has packing rings, and all parts are provided with means 
of adjustment for wear. 

This engine, which is operated without dust or dirt, 
and requires no engineer, is made by the Pope Manufact- 
uring Company, 291 Wabash avenue, Chicago, who will 
answer all inquiries which may be addressed them re- 
specting it. 


THE PNEUMATIC BARGE. 


A Buffalo paper says that the ‘‘elevator men who went 
to Cleveland to see the workings of the pneumatic trans- 
fer apparatus evidently were not carried away by it. 
They say that it took ten minutes for the machine to suck 
up 800 bushels of grain—a 4,800-bushel rate per hour. 
The party seemed to be unanimous in the opinion that it 
would be neither advisable or profitable to introduce the 
pneumatic process at this port.” 

The object of the exhibition referred to above was not 
for the purpose of demonstrating the capacity of the 
Lyman Smith Barge Cyclone, but to show its utility. No 
provisions had been made for a speed test, andit was so 
understood by the gentlemen present. The speed capacity 
of the Cyclone has already been shown to the satisfaction 
of practical men, and demonstrated her ability to elevate 
and weigh grain at the rate of 300 bushels per minute, 
with streams of grain flowing tnrough but two pipes, 
with but a single pound pressure. The capacity is only 
limited by the power of the machinery applied to the 
work. Every one of the Bffalo visitors was aware that 
the small quantity of grain provided for transfer to the 
barge hopper did not give the Cyclone any chance for an 
attempt at speed, inasmuch as the greater part of the time 
in raising 800 bushels was occupied in cleaning up, at 
which work neither of the pipes could at one time take 
one-tenth its capacity, any more than can the great ele- 
vators of Buffalo while cleaning up the hold of a vessel, 
with all the shovelers employed. There would be quite 
as much reason in timing the Buffalo elevators in the 
work of cleaning for their capacity of elevating as in 
timing a pneumatic elevator for capacity at such work. 

This being true, and the quotation printed above re- 
garding the views of the representatives of the elevators 
being true, there is but one view to take in the premises, 
and that is that the gentlemen who employ the visitors 
present at the exhibition (as superintendent of elevators) 
instructed them to condemn the Cyclone at all events. 
Basing this conclusion on the fact that the men interested 
most closely in transferring grain have large investments 
in the elevators at Buffalo, and are well satisfied with 
their returns from those investments, they are not pre- 
pared to assist in introducing a system to take the place 
of those elevators, involving such a change as must in- 
crease investment, without adding materially to their 
profits except in the one item of time saved by the greater 
capacity of the same number of pneumatic barges. For 
this reason and others which can be called up, it will be 
believed that the Buffalo visitors struck the truth when 
they said it would be ‘‘neither advisable or profitable to 
introduce the pneumatic process at that port.” It is said 
that if you at once admire a Jew’s wares he will be dis- 
gusted and despair of trading with you; but if you decry 
their merits he will understand that you are aware of 
their beauty and bent on having them if your views of 
economy will permit. 

It appears that propositions from the elevating ring 
have been made for the barge Cyclone and the pneumatic 
principle which it represents, but with such conditions at- 
tached that Mr Smith, as president, cannot accept. In 
order to reduce the transfer chargcs between lake vessels 
and canal boats at Buffalo this pneumatic principle should 
be adopted as a matter of economy to lake vessels and 
canal boats; but it should be done with force (capital) suf- 
ficient to at once place barges enough in Buffalo waters to 
take care of all the grain that comes down. The matter 
of storage in case canal boats are not ready to receive the 
grain, is of secondary consideration, and could easily be 
provided for by an unlimited {number of iron tanks, air 
tight, and which could be placed at any available point. 
—Marine Record. 


The Ohio State Board of Agriculture gives the following 
estimates based upon one thousand received as to the yield 
of wheat: Wheat 31,938,037 bushels, falling short of last 
year’s product about eight million bushels, last year’s crop 
being very nearly a full average. The drought during 
July has seriously affected the corn prospect, and the 
next report will undoubtedly show a great decline in con 
dition since that reported July 1. 


AMERICAN 


ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Messrs. Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, are placing 
large orders for the star ventilator, one of their special- 
ties. ‘ 

L. F. Pardue, of Geneva, Neb., writes us that business 
is lively, one of his last contracts being a job of elevator 
work for W. Taylor. of Tobias, Neb. 

The Roller Chain Belting Co., of Columbus, Ohio, re- 
port a good business, having plenty of orders to keep them 
busy, with a very encouraging outlook. 


Thornburgh & Glessner of this city, have issued a new 
price list of the well-known ‘‘Salem” Steel Elevator 
Buckets, ‘‘Excelsior” Mill, Corn and Rivet Buckets, Cald- 
well Conveyor, and other of their specialties. 

The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co., of No. 76 
East Van Buren street, this city, report the shipment of 
perforated steel to the Balwin Locomotive Works, to the 
Parrot Silver and Copper Company, Montana, and to La 
Crosse, Wis. Business with them is especially good for 
this season of the year, with promises of an early, active 
fall trade. 


The following is a partial list of the sales of Deal’s Im- 
proved Grain Tester, made within the last few weeks by the 
H.J. Deal Specialty Co., of Bucyrus, Ohio: Alvarado Mill 
and Elevator Co.. Alvarado, Texas; Texas Mill and Ele- 
vator Co, Corsicana, Texas; E. P. Allis & Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; B. A. Long, Troy, Pa.; Wm. Weigel & Co., 
Hoyleton, Ill. (two testers); The Portage Milling Co., 
Portage la Prairie, Man.; H. Osborne, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
G. W. McClure, Corydon, Ky.; Judson Redmond, Spring- 
field, Ohio; W. W. Cockley, Lexington, Ohio; Jos Gat- 
termeier & Co., Olean, Mo.; The Eureka Roller Mill Co., 
Bridgeport, Ill.; E. B. Krone, Loup City, Neb. 

Probably the largest contract ever made for steam 
boilers for stationary purposes has recently been awarded 


by the Edison Electric Illuminating Co., of New York, to | 


the Babcock & Wilcox Co., for 8,700-horse power of their 
water-tube boilers, to supply three new central stations 
now in process of erection in the city of New York. ° It 
is expected that with economical engines these boilers 
will develop an indicated horse power of not less than 
15,000, which is greater than that of the most powerful 
steamship afloat, the ‘‘Umbria,” which has developed 
13,000 indicated horse power. The awarding of this con- 
tract to the Babcock & Wilcox Co. is a merited compli- 
ment to their system of water-tube steam boilers, particu- 
larly as this is the thirty-fifth order received from the 
different Edison Companies for boilers for electric light- 
ing purposes. The Pearl street station has been running 
nearly six years with 900 rated horse power of the same 
kind of boilers, which Mr. C. E. Chinnock (one of the 
Construction Committee of the Edison Co., and who is 
also the Vice-President of the Edison United States Manu- 
facturing Co.) informs us have given the most perfect 
satisfaction, and have cost practically nothing for repairs 
in that time, that they have been called upon frequently 
to furnish a capacity fully 60 per cent. above their rated 
power, and they have never failed in any case to respond 
generously with perfectly dry steam. After six years of 
such experience as this joined with experience in a large 
number of other stations in this country and in Europe, it 
is no wonder that the preference was given to this boiler 
for these new stations, which are to be the largest electric 
lighting stations in the world. 
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In the old time when father cut the grain with a 
cradle and the boys raked and bound the sheaves, there 
was very little cash outlay for harvesting. Now the 
binder does the cutting and binding, dad does tke 
shocking and the boys go to town to ride a bicycle or 
practice next Sunday’s anthem.— Transcript. 

The great Dalrymple farm of Dakota shipped during 
three days from Boston, 100 tons, or nine carloads of 
binders’ twine forthe coming harvest. The express 
charges on this shipment were nearly $5,000 to Chicago, 
and nearly $10,000 laid down at the Dalrymple farm. 
The value of the shipment was nearly $20,000, and it was 
sent by the American Express Co. instead of by freight 
lines, as there had been a delay in manufacturing the 
twine, rendering rapid transit absolutely necessary. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT PRODUCT. 


J. R. Dodge, Statistician of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in an article entitled ‘‘Products and Prices of 
Wheat,” which is published with the Department’s August 
crop report, says: The official record of imports of wheat 
into the United Kingdom for the first half of the present 
year shows a large increase in the proportion furnished by 
the United States—68 per cent. against 54 per cent. in the 
first six months of 1886 and 1885. Counting flour as 
wheat the proportion is 73.5 per cent. against 60.8 in a 
similar period of 1886 and 60.6 in 1885. There is a great 
reduction in receipts from Russia, a decrease from India 
of 20 per cent. as compared with the first half of last 
year, and a decrease from Australia. The quantities of 
wheat imported from January to June inclusive, with 
value and average price expressed in the measures of this 


country, are as follows: 
Value 


Country. Bushels, Dollars. per bu. 
RUSSIA. meer citi cee 2,782,608 2,847,311 $1.02 
Germany once ccceucheieer 1,118,629 1,226,154 1.10 
United States .. 82,718,276 34,870,614 1.07 

hili 1,063,011 1,101,367 1.04 
6,725,790 6,670,429 99 

3,660,170 3,726,848 1,02 

48,053,484 $50,442,723 $1.05 


While India is the principal competitor of the United 
States in the world’s market, her importance as a compet- 
itor is greatly overrated. The occurrence of a ‘‘famine 
year” would reduce to zero her exports. So fixed are the 
industrial usages of the people that great enlargement of 
the wheat area is next to an impossibility; there has been 
no material increase as a result of the exportation of the 
surplus of the last ten years. The present indications 
point to a more than average European crop. It was late 
nearly everywhere, perhaps two weeks on an average, at 
the beginning of June, but in growing condition, and its 
advancement since has been rapid. The Russian and 
Austrian crops especially are of fine promise. That of 
Spain is mediocre. In Germany, France and England re- 
ports are generally favorable. The Indian crop, harvested 
a few months ago, will be 20,000,000 bushels less than the 
preceding year, say 238,000,000 bushels. ‘Austria will 
produce probably 15,000,000 bushels more than in 1885-86, 
or 87,000,000 bushels. The product of the world prom- 
ises to be quite as much as for each of the two preceding 
harvests. Present indications do not promise material in- 
crease in prices; they certainly do not demand lower 
prices. 


THE CALIFORNIA WHEAT DEAL. 


The great wheat deal in California which has just 
collapsed, has been an expensive affair even to those who 
were not directly interested in it. All branches of trade 
were affected, and prices of coal, iron, flour and other 
articles of commerce went upto ruinous prices. The 
principal reason was the lack of transportation, as every 
car, barge and steam vessel was loaded with wheat under 
control of the pool, and which could not be moved until 
something was done to break the corner. At Porta Costa 
the wharves were lined with barges full of the grain 
which laid there from ten to twelve days waiting to be 
unloaded. Thousands of cars, all that could be procured 
in fact, were stretched along the railroad lines all waiting 
the outcome of the fight, and effectually blockading the 
roads. Farmers did an immense amount of growling, as 
it was impossible to get their wheat into the market to 
take advantage of the high prices. 

Nearly all the flour mills in the state shut down because 
the high prices of wheat made it impossible to manufact- 
ure flour and sell it as cheaply ag it could be brought in 
from other places, and thus thousands of men were 
thrown out of employment. Flour went up from $5 to 
$6.30 per barrel, while that brought from Minnesota sold 
for $5 to $5.50 per barrel. While wheat in Liverpool 
was selling at $1.048, in New York at 81 cents, and in 
Chicago at 683 cents, the price at San Francisco was 
$1.17, and a few days later $1.29 per bushel. 

It was supposed at first that the bull movement in San 
Francisco was in co-operation with a clique at Chicago or 
some other point, but it proved to be a local scheme. It 
was also rumored that the Nevada Bank was involved to 
a considerable extent, and would be seriously affected by 
any failures, but the officers of the bank have flatly de- 
nied all such reports, 

Toe collapse which had been looked for daily finally 
came on the 3d of August, the highest price being 
reached on Monday, the 1st, when the bulls offered $2.174 
per cental for wheat. Contrary to all expectations, no 


panic prevailed and but little excitement. This was due 


to the fact that all sessions of the Call Board were ad- © 


journed under a resolution adopted by the board of 
directors and posted on the doors of the Exchange. No 
failures were reported the first day, and it was under- 
stood that all deals would be compromised so that the 
firm losses would be comparatively small. Two of the 
principal bull traders were William Dressbach and John 
Rosenfeld, but they were supposed to represent other in- 
terest:. They are known to be responsible for 50,000 
tons of wheat held under various options for delivery 
during this year. They have made an arrangement with 
the sellers which will probably carry them through all 
right. The ring’s wheat cost them $1.65, and they lost 
the difference between that and the actual market price. 

The action taken by the board of directors is deemed a 
remarkable ane, but at least it averted a panic. 
session of the Call Board has been postponed indefinitely, 
and the actual market price of wheat will not. be de- 
termined for some time, although its nominal value at 
the close of the Board was $1.70. The losses of the 
clique are estimated at between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. 


MALT MAKING. 


The manufacture of malt, briefly stated, consists in the 
conversion of the starch in the barley kernel into sugar, 
from which, by fermentation, the potent principle in ale 
and beer is produced. The process in all essential partic- 
ulars is as ancient as ‘‘the bullrushes round little Moses 
on the old banks of the Nile.” Indeed, it is quite certain 
that the most ancient of all Egyptians drank an intoxi- 
cating liquor made from barley. That barley was one of 
the cereals cultivated by the Egyptians is stated authori- 


| tatively by Baron Bunsen and Wilkinson, the famous 


Egyptologists. The word ‘‘corn,” which appears so fre- 
quently in the Bible, is a general term applied to all kinds. 
While it is not really known what the means was that the 
ancients used for extracting the alcoholic principle from 
the grain, it is recorded that malt liquors were much in- 
dulged in by the Greeks and later by the Romans, by 
whom the secret of their manufacture was introduced 
into Gaul and Britain. 

As to the details of the process, they are almost iden- 
tical in all establishments. The barley first undergoes 
what is termed “‘steeping.” This is done in large cisterns 
holding anywhere from 100 bushels to 300 and more, de- 
pending upon the extent of floor in the malt house. Water 
is poured in on the barley until it is covered to a depth of 
six inches. From fifty to sixty hours is the time allowed 
for steeping. After the grain has imbibed sufficient 
moisture the water is run off, and the barley is turned out 
in a heap on the malt floor, and turned with wooden 
shovels every few hours until ‘‘sweating” sets in and the 
grain begins to germinate. It is at this point that the 
chemical change takes place, and the starch in the barley 
is converted into sugar. The process is allowed to con- 
tinue to a stage readily recognized by the expert malster, 
when it is brought to a finish by placing the malt in the 
drying kiln, where it is kept for a longer or shorter time, 
according as the liquor is to be ale or stout. For stout or 
porter the malt is scorched to a brownish color, while for 
the amber ales or beer it is permitted to take but little 
color. By its conversion from barley to malt the grain 
increases 2 or 8 per cent. in bulk, while it loses something 
in weight. When dried it is ready for the brewer or the 
market. 

The value of this city’s annual output of malt for ship- 
ment is not less than $5,000,000, and the value of that 
made and consumed by Buffalo brewers may be safely 
estimated at $1,500,000. This immense industry has 
grown up almost entirely during the last twenty years. 
Before the war there was little or no malting done-here. 
It is probable that the large additions to the population 
by Germans, and the consequent establishment of a num- 
ber of breweries, gave the business an impetus which 
helped it increase to its present large proportions. 


In the course of his prayer last Sunday morning, a 
Durango minister is credited with saying: ‘‘Oh, Lord, we 
desire to return more than the usual amount of thanks 
this morning for the blessings of the week just closed. 
Especially would we thank Thee for the successful organi- 
zation of a Board of Trade, and for the gratifying out- 
come of that little south side deal in which Thy servant 
was interested. But above all we desire to return thanks 
for the completion of the race track, which, as Theu_ 
probably knowest, is the finest half-mile track west of the | 
Missouri River.” : 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 
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AN ELEVATOR FIRE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Dodd 
Bros., of this place, lost their elevators on the 15th of July 
by fire. They were running two elevators, and both were 
burned with entire contents. The insurance was light. 
Trade is booming. . 

Yours truly, 

Towa Falls, Iowa. 


C. A. BAMBER. 


APPRECIATIVE. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Please 
renew our subscription, and send us all the back numbers 
from April, if you have them. We did not intend to let 
it run out, as we regard both papers very valuable to our 
trade, and wish to be numbered among your subscribers 
as long as we run an elevator. 
Yours truly, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


BH. C. BUCHANAN. 


COST OF ELEVATORS. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I want to 
_ know about what it will cost to build and equip with 
_ latest improved machinery an elevator, covered with sheet 
iron, capacity 150,000, 200,000, 300,000 and 500,000 bush- 
els, both steam and water motive power. If you can give 

me any information you will greatly oblige 

Yours truly, 8. T. BEVERIDGE. 
1117 East Cary street, Richmond, Va. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT ON ALL SIDES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade—About the 
middle of June we received an inquiry from F. A. Scott 
& Co., Eagle Grove, Iowa, for prices on engine, boiler 
and full elevator outfit, saying at the same time that they 
saw an advertisement in the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE. On July 22 we received their entire order 
for 25-H. P. boiler, 20-H. P. engine, No. 1 ‘‘Victor” 
Sheller, No. 1 corn cleaner, No. 3 Barnard & Leas’ Ware- 
house Dustless Separator, a three-high roller feed mill 
with a six-foot cornmeal bolting chest, together with 
boots, belting and shafting covering the entire job. It is 
one of the most complete outfits in all its details that we 
ever shipped out. In order to have Messrs. Scott & Co. 
posted in the future as in the past where to buy ma- 
chinery, we inclose $1 to pay for one year’s subscription 
to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE begin- 
ning with the July number, 

Yours truly, 
Galesburg, Ill. 


ELEVATOR FIRES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—A good 
deal is said at times, especially following such an event as 
the burning of the St. Anthony Elevator, about the great 
hazard of this class of risks. Of course, the inspiration 
of much of this talk is the insurance companies. Tome, 
when the large number of warehouses in the country is 
considered, it is surprising that the number of elevator 
fires is so small. They are invariably subjected to the 
danger of fire from locomotives, a hazard which is too 
often underrated. And then, again, the construction of 
elevators is such that the fire readily leaps from bottom to 
top through the fiue-like elevator legs. Cannot some 
one contrive a plan by which the spreading of fire through 
this means can be obviated? It seems to me that some of 
our inventive geniuses could obviate this particular dan- 
ger, for it is a great one, and one which too often makes 
it impossible to fight an elevator fire, so rapidly does it 
gain headway. 


THE FRostT “Mra. Co. 


Yours, PHOENIX. 


Some immense cars have been built for the Empire fast- 
freight line to load with grain throughout Indiana. They 
have a capacity of 60,000 pounds, and attract a great deal 
of attention wherever seen. There are 450 cars of this 
class used on that line. 
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CORN SHELLERS. 


BY C. W. MARSH IN “‘FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS.” 

Some of my readers might expect to be spared refer- 
ence to primitive man and _ his crude operations in a his- 
tory of corn shellers, because of the impression that 
Indian corn, or maize, is of comparatively recent origin, 
haying been found among the Indians after the discovery 
of this ‘‘new world” by our mutual friend Christopher 
Columbus; but the truth is that one side of the world 
must be about as old as the other, and so far as any one 
really knows, man has existed on this side as long as on 
on that. At any rate corn was in cultivation on both of 
the Western continents when Europeans first came, and 
varieties not now raised have been taken from South 
American tombs of remote antiquity. Darwin found 
“heads of maize together with eighteen species of ‘recent’ 
sea shells imbedded in a beach which had been upraised 
at least eighty-five feet above the level of the sea.” So 
corn existed in Quaternary age, and possibly also, in the 
Tertiary. Botanically considered, maize or Indian corn 
is a valuable grass of the tribe phalaridew. It was a suita- 
ble grass for mastodons, and the gigantic herbivorous 
animals that occupied this continent during the Quater- 
nary; and one may imagine what fields of it might 
have grown in the warm, moist climate that then pre- 
vailed—it is a beastly climate where corn grows best now. 
Among the relics of the latter part of that age, the first 
traces of man are found, so he may have shelled and eaten 
corn, long before he knew what wheat was. My readers 
may tire of these spoculations, and of my philosophy; but 
one wants a beginning, and if the records will not furnish 
it, speculation must. 

Unquestionably the first corn shelling was by hand the 
same as with wheat; afterward the ears may have been 
rubbed against some sharp projecting edge, found or pre- 
pared therefor, or the kernels pounded off with a club, or 
in some other rude way was the separation of corn and 
cob made; but I cannot find anything that could be called 
a corn sheller earlier than about sixty yearsago. The 
American Indians, among whom corn was first discovered, 
shelled it—their squaws did—in the several ways just de- 
scribed; and I doubt that if anything worthy of the name 
of machine had been conceived of for such purpose until 
after the first quarter of this century had passed. There 
was no demand for shelled corn in bulk as now, but when 
for any reason an unusual quantity was required, it was 
trodden out by horses on the barn floor or threshed with 
flails. Ihave seen both operations when a child. Mr. 
Galt of the Keystone Manufacturing Company, Sterling, 
Ill., a pioneer in this business, says: ‘‘My first experience 
with a power sheller was about fifty years ago, when a 
boy. We used to place the corn on a barn floor about a 
foot deep, aud it was shelled out by horse power—that is, 
by putting four horses on it, and letting them tramp the 
corn off the cob, which at that time was thought to be a 
very successful way of shelling corn. It was probably 
before the time when such a thing as corn sheller was 
thought of. At that time, when corn was needed for do- 
mestic use, we usually placed eight or ten bushels of it in 


" the large brick oven, after the baking was done, and dried 


it out; then it was removed into the kitchen to the big 
fire-place, and by laying a shovel over the tub, we man- 
aged as we thought, to shell very rapidly by hand. Some 
time after that we got a corn sheller, which, if I recollect 
rightly, was on the same principle as the present ‘picker- 
wheel’ sheller.” I remember that my father used to shell 
corn against the handle of a large old-fashioned fire-place 
frying pan; he sat on or in the pan, the handle projecting 
over the tub, into which the shelled corn fell. The bay- 
onets of our ancestors were put to the same peaceful ser- 
vice. William Cobbett, the noted English political writer, 
retreating from the difficulties into which his effusions 
had drawn him, came to the United States in 1817, and 
leased a farm on Long Island. He became much interested 
in corn growing, and returning to England in 1820, he 
soon after took a farm there and began the cultivation of 
Indian corn, specially with a view of acclimating it. He 
says of shelling corn, that “this is done in America by 
scraping or rasping the ears upon a piece of iron fixed 
across a tub, izto which the grain falls. The iron is com- 
monly a bayonet.” He does not mention any other 
method for’shelling as then in general practice. I recollect 
an improvement upon this plan, which was to run the 
point of a bayonet under a row of kernels on each side of 
the ear, from end to end; this opened and loosened the 
rows—besides shelling some, so when the bayont was 
fixed as mentioned, its edge got a better hold of the rows 
as rubbed against it. Many will remember having done 
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the same thing with a husking peg, for substantially the 
same purpose, even though they but used a cob with 
which to rub off the kernels. It is said that the Mexican 
Indians tie a bunch of cobs together in circular form, 
making what they called an olotero, and against this they 
rub off the kernels by hand. There were several ways for 
aidng the hands to shell corn by the turning, rubbing or 
grating process, when some one thought of the first ‘‘one 
hole” sheller, which was simply a hole smaller than an 
average ear, through which the cob was driven, leaving 
its corn on the way; and it was by improvement and a 
proper mechanical combination of these elementary 
methods that the first real corn sheller was produced. 
The first efforts were directed towards shelling simply, 
the next to separating or removing the cobs, then the 
chaff and litter, and lastly to increasing capacity and per- 
fection ef operation. The balance wheel to give steadi- 
ness was added quite early. 

Knight, in his Mechanical Dictionary, 
indeed concerning shellers. 
clases as follows: 

‘1, The roughened or toothed disk which operates 
upon the ears in connection with a chute or oblique 
pressure-board, which holds the corn against the rubber. 

“2. The cylinder with toothed periphery acting upon 
the ears in connection with a concave which affords a 
gradually decreasing throat, as the ears roll and rub and 
part with their grains. 

«3, An orifice into which the ear is driven by a blow 
from a mallet, driving the cob through and shelling off 
the grains.” 

I quote this classification because it fits the ‘‘earliest 
efforts” much better than modern machines. 

The first description that I can find of a machine for 
shelling corn is contained in an English cyclopedia, dating 
back about sixty years, and probably these shellers had 
been made some years before. I quote therefrom as fol- 
lows: ‘‘In this country (England) there are machines of 
different kinds, (see illustrations,) which peform the oper- 
ation of shelling with great rapidity; but whoever has a 
threshing machine, might, by setting the rollers and drum 
somewhat wider than usual, dispense with manual labor, 
both in the operations of husking and shelling; and indeed 
Wwe see no reason why the crop should not be harvested, 
like a crop of drilled beans, with Gladstone’s bean reaper, 
and sheaved, shocked, stacked and threshed like any 
other grain.” And again I must remind my readers of 
the saying that ‘“‘there is nothing new under the sun,” for 
exactly what this writer described sixty years ago is what 
was done last season as something new and experimental, 
i. e., corn threshing from the shock, and both the ‘cylin 
der” and the ‘‘shuck” shellers were plainly suggested also. 
I now give the description of the madze sheller: ‘It is 
composed of a thin vertical wheel, covered with iron on 
one side made rough by punctures, which wheel works in 
a trough and separates the grains from the stalks (cobs) 
by rubbing. The ears or spikes of corn are thrown in by 
hand one at a time; and while the separated grains pass 
through a funnel below, the naked stalk is brought up at 
the end of the wheel opposite to that at which it was put 
in. The wheel may either be made rough on both sides 
or on one side, according to the quantity of work required 
to be done, and the force to be applied.” Of another it is 
said: ‘‘Mariott’s improved maize separator is the most 
perfect machine of this kind at present in use; it has not 
hitherto been much used in England, but a good many 
have been exported to America and the colonies.” 

Here we find that machines clearly belonging to 
Knight's first class—prototypes of the modern ‘‘picker- 
wheel” shellers—were built in England for the American 
market sixty years ago at least, and probably before any 
attempt had been made in this country to manufacture 
anything of the kind, and this need not be wondered at, 
for the British were considerably in the advance of our 
people, up to the last half century, in all these piractical 
arts, both as inventors and manufacturers; it is since then 


gives very little 
He divides them into three 


' that America bas outstripped all other nations, in the de- 


velopment, perfection and use of farm implements. 

Hand shellers of the ‘‘picker-wheel” type were probably 
the first that were made in thls country, of which the 
“Clinton” and ‘‘Burrall” were among the earliest to be 
produced for the market. In the Prairie Furmer of Jan- 
uary, 1847, occurs the following: ‘Mr. Bradley of Kala- 
mazoo county, Mich, asks us, ‘will you not give usa 
pattern for corn sheller—not of seven or one-horse power, 
but of one-man power, such asevery small or large farmer 
may have without great expense, say from five to ten dol- 
lars?? We will insert the accompanying cut of such an 
implement, which can be made by any farmer with the aid 
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of a blacksmith. (See illustration.) Burrall’s corn sheller, 
if one of a higher style is required, is, as we are assured, 
an excellent machine, costing eleven or twelve dollars, 
made wholly of iron, and can be turned by hand or horse 
power. Itis to be hadin the Eastern warehouses, but 
there are none of them or any other in our market.” So 
according to the Prairie Farmer there were no corn shell- 
ers for sale in Chicago forty years ago, nor elsewhere in 
the West we would naturally assume; but Mr. Bradley’s 
expression ‘not of seven or one-horse power,” indicates 
that he was acquainted with such as were run by power. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


CONSTRUCTION OF GRAIN ELE- 
VATORS. 


FROM G, LUTHER’S BOOK. 

The advantages of the silo system are as follows: 
1. The most perfect utilization of space imaginable; 
2. Simple and easy mechanical changing; 3. Convenient 
discharging; 4. Overlook over each class of grain; 
5. Turning of the grain without manual labor. 

The word “‘silo” can be traced back to the Spanish 
word “‘sylos,” meaning a measure, and, in an extended 
sense, a grain pit containing that measure of grain. These 
pits were in former years the receptacles for grain. As 
elevators are the means by which the grain is lifted from 
the vessel into the warehouse, and vice versa, the Ameri- 
cans adopted the word ‘‘elevator,” and signify by that 
word a warehouse containing different mechanical lifting, 
conveying and cleaning machinery and apparatus. The 
better and more distinct name is undoubtedly “‘grain ele- 
vator.” 

The principle of storing grain in elevators is based upon 
treasuring up grain in hollow completely-covered shafts. 
Therefore, the building required for such purposes would 
contain no middle floors, but vertical partition walls, di- 
viding the whole space into sections which receive the 
grain. 

As this principle is in all silo construction adopted, the 
distinctions of the various systems are to be found as fol- 
lows: 1. In the shape of the shafts or bins in ichnographic 
projection; 2. In the material of which the partition 
walls are built; 3. In the different shapes the bottoms of 
the shafts or bins are formed. 

As regards the shape of the shafts in ichnographic pro- 
jections, the most effective utilization of space, stability 
of the construction and cheapness of erection demands 
consideration. 

The ichnographic projections suitable for bins, and de- 
serving consideration, are the square, the hexagon and the 
circle. - The rectangle is occasionally used instead of the 
square, but cannot be recommended, as above all rec- 
tangles the square has by equal circumference the greatest 
area, The conditions of the utilization of space are equally 
well answered by adopting the square or hexagon, whilst 
by a combination of touching circles a lost trefoil arises. 

As regards stability, the circle form is the most excel- 
ent one, the curved surfaces offering a greater resistance 
to the strain than the straight ones. There being no diffi- 
culty in giving the square or hexagon ichnographic pro- 
jection the required stability, it then follows that the chief 
object in construction will be the utilization of space. 

To compare the expense of each system, we have to 
consider the number and length of the party walls re- 
quired to cover a given space. By taking the hexagon as 
the standard, we will denominate one side as the radius 
of the circumscribed circle=s; the radius for a circle of 
equal area would be 0.9 8, and the sides of an equally sized 
square 1.588. The circumference of each figure by equal 
area would be: 


Korwhe hexagon’, ssc sass sence ate certo = 6s. 
Morithelsquare.s <tc, ofiete ween ieee eee = 6.35. 
Worithey Circle; «scatter eens eet = 5.658 


But the hexagon and the square have that advantage 
that the bins around the one bin have partition walls in 
common. ‘There are, therefore, four walls necessary for 
the first square, and only three walls are to be built for 
completing the second square, but in case four squares are 
placed two a side, the last square needs only two walls. 

The number of walls required for dividing a given 
space (rectangle) into a certain number of sections by ap- 
plying the square shape is easily expressed by a formula. 

As z the total number of sections, @ and the number 
of squares placed upon the two different sides of the rec- 
tangle: wxXb=z, so is the total number of walls expressed 
by n=a-+0-2 2. 

If hexagons are placed in the same manner, so that 


,of the stalks, 


every row holds the same number, anid denominates the 
number of hexagons in one row a, the number of rows 0, 
therefore the total number of hexagons is axb=<z, then 
the formula alters to n=2 (a+0)-+3 z—1. 

According to these two formule the parting walls re- 
quired for z—40 a=—8 0b—5, by the square 8+5-+-2.40— 
98; by the hexagon 2.13+120—1—145. 

By using the denotation s for the hexagon side, the total 
length of the hexagon projections by forty shafts is 145 s. 
A3 the square side of an equal square area is 1.58 s, and 
the number of walls ninety-three, the total length there- 
fore counts up to 146.9 s. From these figures it will be 
seen that the consumption of material in current feet in 
both cases is nearly alike. But as the square side has to 
be 1.58 s, the thickness of a hexagon partition wall needs 
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be The 


nearly half of the square wall thickness 
1.58?, 


results are a saving of half of the material by adopting 
the hexagon ichnographic projection; but it must not be 
forgotten that this saving is dearly bought, as the erection 
of the hexagon shape requires more skill and appliances. 
Therefore, the selection in the shape of the shafts will 
not alone depend on theory, but also considerably upon 
circumstances and the material which has to be used. 

The parting walls or partitions are constructed of wood, 
iron and brickwork. Wood is best to use for linear-shaped 
shafts, as for instance the square and the hexagon; in both 
cases it answers well. In order to erect square-shaped 
shafts, posts are fixed certain distances apart, to which 
the boards are nailed, and across the shafts anchors are 
attached to the uprights, to give more stability, and to 
render the carrying of each shaft independent of the 
other. 

The advantages of wood partitions are cheapness and 
lightness (whereby also the foundations will be cheaper); 
another reason is the bad conduction of heat and the 
nature of hygroscopic. A great drawback to the’ use of 
wood is its inflammability. The assertion that timber 
favors the nestling of worms (corn weevil) is incorrect, as 
experience has proved that in iron and brickwork silos 
this insect is also to be found. Prejudicial fugues should 
always be avoided. Iron in the shape of sheets is only 
advantageously used for cylindrical shafts, whereby 
stability and safety from fire are obtained; although iron 
should not be used except where circumstances demand it, 
as the cylindrical shape means prodigality of space, and, 
furthermore, iron is a good conductor of heat, and is not 
in the least hygroscopical; besides, its durability is far less 
than that of wood or brick work. Every change in the 
temperature is transmitted to the grain, and should the 
grain get hot in one shaft the surrounding bins are also 
soon affected. As the grain always contains a certain 
amount of moisture, which condenses on the walls, and 
as it cannot be absorbed by them, it spoils and decays the 
grain coming in contact with this evaporation. As an 
instance, it must be mentioned that the grain rusted fast 
to the walls in Brooklyn. But by using wood for build- 
ing up the partition walls such a thing can never occur, 
as wood is a good non-conductor of heat, and hygro- 
scopic. Brickwork comes between iron and wood, and is 
a non-conductor of heat, but is deficient of the hygro- 
scopic nature of the wood. With regard to fire risk, 
brickwork is the most excellent material, but in respect 
of utilizing space it is not economical, as the walls have 
to be of considerable thickness to insure their stability. 


An exchange says: ‘‘A farmer has to travel some dis- 
tance in putting in and tending forty acres of corn. To 
plow the ground with a 16-inch horse plow he travels 350 
miles; to harrow the ground thoroughly before planting 
he will travel 100 miles; to plant the same, 50 miles; to 
cultivate afterward, 300 miles; making a total of 800 
miles, besides the distance traveled while gathering it.” 


The Newton Republican tells of a farmer in Harvey 
county who proposes to bring suit against the Santa Fe 
railroad company on the ground that they run their trains 
so slow the cars shade his corn and keep it from growing 
as fast as it otherwise would. In Cloud county the rail- 
road companies threaten suit against the farmer if he 
plants his corn within half a mile of the track. Falling 
corn-stalks have already maimed several brakemen who 
were on the top of the cars as they passed under the shade 
But then Northern Kansas and Southern 
Kans2s differ in corn growing; they may grow ‘“‘nubbins” 
down there, but up here we raise corn—corn that is 
washed in the nectar of heaven, the mist of the sky; corn 
that is a foot, foot and a half, to two feet long and as 
thick as saw-logs. 


| month of July. 


Governor Oglesby has reappointed P. Bird Price as 
chief grain inspector of Chicago. 

The wheat crop. of Ohio is estimated at 31,938,037 
bushels, a decrease of 8,000,000 bushels from last year. 


Michigan’s wheat crop this year is estimated at 21,642,- 
000 bushels, nearly 6,000,000 bushels less than that of last 
year. : 

India has shipped 11,660,000 bushels of wheat to the 
United Kingdom, and 12,040,000 bushels to the Continent 
since January 1. : 


The wheat crop of Dakota will amount to over 40,000, - 
-000 bushels; the corn crop to 30,000,000 bushels, or double 
the yield of 1886. . 


The light of the elevator fire at Minneapolis was so 
plainly visible at Stillwater, that a number of the citizens 
of the latter place started out to locate the blaze. 


Wm. Sims, secretary of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, estimates the wheat crop of that state as 
barely sufficient to meet home consumption for twelve 
months. 


A terrific hailstorm in Southern Manitoba, August 8, 
did great damage to the crops. Many farmers will not be 
able to save enough grain for seed, so complete was the 
destruction. 


The prolonged drouth and excessively hot weather have 
seriously affected the crops in Michigan. Corn and pota- 
toes are drying up, and many fields of corn have been cut 
for fodder as the pastures are burnt up. 


The receipts at Buffalo for the season to August 1 show 
a decrease of 349,131 barrels of flour, and an increase of 
8,305,854 bushels of wheat, and of all grain and flour an 
increase equal to 6,586,196 bushels. 


All grain is shipped from the Pacific states and terri- 
tories in bags. Last year 36,000,000 bags were used, and 
the prospects are that a larger number will be used this 
year. The railroads aid in furnishing the bags. 


It is stated that last year’s crop of wheat was under- 
estimated about 30,000,000 bushels. However this may 
be, it is certain that the ‘‘invisible supply” or quantity in 
first hands proved larger than was expected by the manipu- 
lators of the Chicago deal. 


The statement of the defunct wheat clique of C. J. 
Kershaw & Co., showed that the liabilities aggregate $1,- 
800,000; theirgross assets $1,760,000, including $1,500,000 
due from Cincinnati parties. This leaves assets outside of 
the latter parties of only $260,000. 


e Squire (to & new man): ‘“‘Did you give the horse some 
corn in the ear, as I told you, Pat?” New Man: “I did, 
sorr, an’ as ye didn’t say which wan to give it to him in, I 
guy him some in wan ear and some in the other; but, be- 
jabers, I thought the baste ’d kill me.” 


The perennial corn-liar of Kansas has started on his 
rounds, and has already been heard from, as follows: 
Sabetha Herald: The farmers of Northeastern Kansas as 
soon as they have finished plowing corn, will proceed at 
once to build ladders with which to harvest it. 


The receipts of wheat at the warehouses at Porta Costa 
and Wheatport, Contra Costa county, in July, were 73, 
030 tons, while the shipments to San Francisco for the 
same month were about 50,000 tons, The stock there on 
August 1 was 94,285 tons, besides 5,000 tons aboard ship. 
Receipts at Benicia and South Valljo for July were 2,000 
tons. The total amount in all Call Board warehouses 
was 131,939 tons, an increase of 19,406 tons during the 


All the damaged wheat which was left from the burn- 
ing of the St. Anthony elevator, with the exception of one 
lot sold at private sale, was auctioned off and bid in hy H. 
W. Pratt & Co., who paid $66,600 for the entire lot. The 
bidding commenced at $55,000. The whole amount 
realized for the wheat by adding in the $5,000 lot sold 
previously, was $71,600, which is $8,000 better than was 
cffered in the private bids by lots. The directors of the 
elevator company are said to be well pleased with the 
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result. Negotiations are on foot for the erection of new 
elevators, and at least one will most probably be completed 
by the 1st of December. 


The State Board of Kansas says, wheat and corn crop 
will not be enough for home use. Wheat will be 7,000,- 
000 bushels, or half last year’s crop, and corn 75,000,000 
bushels, or 51,000,000 bushels less, oats 16,000,000 
bushels more. 


Grasshoppers are devastating the fields of Algeria in a 
terrible manner. An attempt to destroy the eggs proved 
useless. In one district 50,000 gallons have been collected 
and burned. This represents the destruction of 7,250,000- 
000 insects. —Chicago Times. 


The rate on wheat from Eastern Washington to Seattle, 
W. T., is 50 cents per ton greater than the rate to Tacoma. 
Property owners in Seattle have met this discrimination 
by raising a fund from which the difference in freight 
rates will be paid. Fifty cents will be allowed from this 
fund for every ton of wheat brought to Seattle. 


The Railway Age has discovered that as a result of the 
Inter-State Law 2,000,000 bushels of wheat from Chicago 
have passed through Ottawa, Ontario, so far this season, 
over the Canadian Pacifle and Canada Atlantic railways 
for New York. As far as heard from the Canadian rail- 
ways are not kicking about the national railway law. 


F. K. Fairbanks & Co., manufacturers of Chicago, 
recently shipped a quantity of raw cotton seed to Kau- 
kauna, for the purpose of hulling and grinding the same 
as a matter of experiment for the manufacture of certain 
kinds of merchandise. ‘The stock was taken to the Frank- 
lin flouring mills, where the work was performed under 
the supervision of Thos. Reese. Although considerable 
doubt was expressed by Mr. Fairbanks in regard to a 
favorable result, the seed was hulled and ground with 
perfect success by running through the machines in the 
Franklin mills—Kaukauna, Wis., Times. 


A Tuscola, Ill., paper gives two instances which re- 
cently occurred there, showing how one can easily over 
reach himself in his greedfor gain. A farmer living near 
that place has just marketed 1,550 bushels of wheat which 
he has been holding for four years. At the timeit was 
threshed, he was offered $1.10 per bushel, but he held it 
for $1.25. As wheat has been on the decline ever since, 
he was finally compelled to seli it for 65 cents. Another 
farmer in the same vicinity. is still holding 3,000 bushels 
of corn, which was grown in 1881, at which time he was 
offered 80 cents per bushel. It is now almost worthless 
and totally unfit for market. 


The unpleasant discovery has been made by the Flax- 
seed Inspector of Chicago, that some of the cars of flax- 
seed received from the Northwest contain weevil to an 
alarming extent. This little pest eats out the inside of 
the grain, leaving the outer husk or shell, and completely 
destroying the seed for useful purposes. This particular 
insect seems to be of a new species, and specimens have 
been sent to the Illinois State Board of Agriculture for 

“investigation. Those found are in last year’s crop of seed, 
and it will not be admitted into any elevator if known, as 
the weevil is hard to be rid of if it once finds a lodgment 
anywhere. ; 


THE NATIONAL CROP REPORT. 


The August report of the Bureau of Agriculture, made 
public on Aug. 10, says: 

The prospect a month ago was for a heavy crop of 
corn and a rate of yield about the average. Its condition 
in all the states of the Atlantic coast is now unimpaired 
and of very high promise. In Texas and Tennessee the 
condition has materially declined. In the central! corn 
region, however, in the valleys of the Ohio and Missouri, 
where two-thirds of the crop is grown and the commercial 
supply is procured, a very heavy reduction has taken 
place, which has made the national average 80.7 instead 
of 97.7 last month. The cause is long-continued drought, 
which has been severest in Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and Michigan. Nebraska has been scorched on the south- 
ern border, and Iowa and Missouri have escaped with 
comparatively light loss, as have the more Northern states. 
The seven corn surplus states stand as follows: Ohio, 82; 
Indiana, 64; Illinois, 65; Iowa, 90; Missouri, 80; Kansas, 
60; Nebraska, 75. 

The condition of spring wheat, reported very low last 
month from ravages of chinch bugs, is not improved in 
the August returns, but has fallen off very slightly, the 
general ayerage being 78.8, two points less than the Au- 
gust returns of last year. Dakota has made a slight gain, 


and stands highest in condition. The average for Wis- 
consin is 73, Minnesota 74, Iowa 72, Nebraska 77, Da- 
kota 78. Inthe extreme East and on the Pacific coast the 
condition of spring wheat is high. There is no report of 
winter wheat the present month, as it is too early to ob- 
tain results of threshing. 

In the oats crop there is no change. A part of the 
breadth was harvested at the last report. Condition aver- 
ages 85.6, which indicates a crop slightly under average. 

The barley crop promises to yield rather better than was 
feared last month. The Eastern product averages higher 
condition, but is reduced slightly since the last report. 
The average is 86.2, indicating nearly an average yield. 

The buckwheat area appears to be practically the same 
as last year, and averages about 93 in condition. 


THE CORN CROP. 


The interest in the growing corn crop has been intensi- 
fied during the past week. Some rains have fallen, but 
they have not been general, and the serious results of 
drought are now more widespread and threatening than 
previously. In Ohio considerable of the corn area is 
doing well, and in many localities a good yield is assured, 
but the average of the state is below the usual point. In 
Kentucky and Michigan the drought has prevailed with 
serious effects. A large proportion of the states of Indiana 
and Illinois will be greatly cut short in the yield of corn, 
from presentindications. In Missourithe earlier excellent 
promise has been materially modified, and a fair crop is 
all that can be counted upon. In Iowa the larger part of 
the corn crop still gives promise of good results, but the 
breadth of area injuriously affected by drought is enlarg- 
ing, and this general expression will apply to Nebraska, 
where the average condition is less favorable than in 
Iowa, while Kansas has reached a point beyond essential 
relief from rains that may come, or those which fell about 
a week ago in some localities in that state. In the newer 
districts of the Northwest, beyond Wisconsin, the outlook 
for the corn crop is good asarule. It is difficult to for- 
mulate a reliable estimate of what the present situation 
implies as to the aggregate production of corn this season. 
The smallest crop since 1874 was 1,195,000 bushels in 
1881; the average for five years ending with 1886 was 
above 1,715,000,009 bushels, or 50,000,000 bushels more 
than last year’s reported production; the average for the 
preceding period of five years was about 1,440,000,000 
bushels. The acreage of the crop this season is 21 per 
cent. larger thanin 1881, so that at an equal average yield 
the production would be 250,000,000 bushels greater than 
in that year, or about 1,450,000,000 bushels. 

As an item of interest, the Price Current submits the 
following compilation from Department of Agriculture 
reports of corn production, arranged to show the crops of 
seven leading or surplus states, also five additional West- 
ern states, with comparisons of totals for these divisions 
and the entire crop, for seven years, represented in millions 
of bushels: 


1886, 1885. 1884. 1883. 1882. 1881. 1880. 

OhIO Bs seas cee Sere 96 112 85 74 93 80 120 
UINGESN Beam. eictecest 119 «132 =: 105 96 108 80 99 
JUbi bk Ce eo oepsacaed 210 269 24 204 182 177 240 
VOWSioa cea tent 199 242 23 170 376 173 260 
MisBOurhi soo sor. a: 144 197. 198 162 170 93 160 
RGNBARI eo iejele Saree 127 158 168 173 144 76 106 
Nebraska........... 106 =129' ‘122 101 82 59 60 
We Statesea. eave 1,001 1,239 1,175 980 955 738 1,045 
Kentue eyaetciiantesres 89 = 91 te 48 16") 152 86 
PENNERSEC a1. wie «12 = <= 73 76 66 64 U5 36 62 
Michigans... %.. +>. 28 31 26 21 29 2 B5 
Wisconsin.......... 28 33 26 23 32 29 84 
Minnesota .......... 20 18 24 15 21 16 16 
B States) ...c60-5 238 29 214 201 233 158 233 

POU OEALE Re ceircte were ater 1,239 1,488 1,389 1,181 1,188 896 1,278 
AT OtnErs oe 5.0 avis v.05 426 448 406 3870 429 299 439 
(ORs) )-cgdoococas 1,665 1,936 1,795 1,551 1,617 1,195 1,717 


The acreage of the twelve states enumerated, and the 
total acreage in corn, with the average yield per acre for 
the twelve states and the entire crop, are indicated below: 


Acreage, Acreage, Yield, Yield, 

12 States. entire crop. 12 S8tates. crop. 
ROS timers teclarctens 50,500,000 78,000,000 Snes dene 
1S Soe on UDO OEE 49,146,000 75,694,000 25.2 22.0 
PSSB cate nls <ia'e 47,350,000 73,130,000 31.4 26.5 
RSS Grates apes on 44,941,000 69,684,000 30.9 25.6 
1888. oss teense. 44,125,000 68,302,000 26.8 29,7 
UCP ANno Sopnaboce 42,444,000 65,670,000 28.0 24.6 
USSIy ei swecmetee 43,009,000 64,262,000 20.8 18.6 
lise US Apelncon cure 41,569,000 62,318,000 30.7 27.5 


Last year’s ayerage yield per acre was the smallest. of 
any year since 1881, not only for the entire country, but 
also for the twelve leading states mentioned, which repre- 
sent about 75 per cent. of the entire corn crop. This 


season’s yield, in the light of the correspondence received 
by the Price Current and other information from all sec- 
tions of the West, justifies the view that last year’s yield 
will not be reached this season. The extent of the decline, 
however, is not yet plain enough to approximate by an 
estimate. 

Since writing the foregoing a synopsis of the August 
report of the department of agriculture has been received, 
giving 80.7 as the general average condition of the corn 
crop, compared with 97.7 on July 1, and 80.7 on August 
1 last year—the average being identical with a year ago. 
The following compilation by the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent shows the Departments reported averages of corn on 
Auguss 1 for the states and years indicated: 


86. 985. 84. 83% 982. 81. 780 
OhiOWarcgaccme's 88 96 81 89 ek 77 102 
Indiana . 6 90 95 94 95 78 79 86 


7 94 92 86 59 78 94 


Iowa BOR ti L101” 103" 85 70 80 106 
IMISEOUTT: acerce cls ct: 65) 89 102 83 91 79 95 
Kansas 5 72 90 101 97 106 74 100 
Nebraska......... ROW COm LOOU MODs 484: 98 92 103 


Gen’l average...80.7 80.7 96 96 89 83 7% = 98 

Last year the average condition declined in August to 
76.6 on September 1, and itis safe to anticipate even a 
greater reduction in the average for the current month, 
in view of the situation existing since the returns for Au- 
gust 1 were furnished.—Cincinnati Price Current of Au- 
gust 11. 


THE ERIE CANAL. 


Two conventions have been called this sammer, one 
at Syracuse and one at Rochester, to discuss measures for 
enlarging and improving this great waterway of New 
York state. It is proposed by some to only enlarge it 
sufficient for steam navigation, and by others to entirely 
remodel it into a regular ship canal. 

An interesting account of its beginning and _ subse- 
quent history is given ina New York paper, Plans for 
something of the kind were laid before the Colonial As- 
sembly, of New York,.as early as 1725 and a company 
was incorporated in 1792, but very little work was done. 
In 1808 the route was surveyed and Gov. De Witt Clinton, 
then a member of the state senate, became interested in 
the project and took itup. He was rediculed for his 
pains, and ‘‘Clinton’s Big Ditch” was for a long time a 
political joke in New York. In 1816, however, his efforts 
were crowned with success, and 1819 the first boat passed 
from Utica to Rome, and in 1825 the canal was com- 
pleted. This event was signalized by one of the most 
triumphal processions ever seen in this country. A large 
flotilla of boats left Buffalo, their departure being heralded 
by cannon, which were stationed all along the line, so 
that one shot followed the preceding one west of it all the 
way to New York City and Sandy Hook. 

The largest and finest boat called the Seneca Chief, 
was drawn by four richly caparisoned gray horses, and 
carried Goy. Clinton, Lieut. Gov. Tallmadge, Gen. 
Stephen Van Renssaeler and other officials. Another 
boat ‘‘Noah’s Ark,” carried live and stuffed specimens of 
nearly all the animals of the then ‘‘wild west’—a bear, 
two fawns, eagles and fur-bearing animals, besides two 
young Seneca Indians in their native costumes. All the 
towns along the way were decorated and hailed the fleet 
with appropriate ceremonies. 

From Albany to New York the flotilla was towed by 
the Chancellor Livingston, the great Hudson steamer of 
those days, and the entry into the harbor was greeted by 
the booming of cannon, ringing of bells and shouts of 
the crowd who came to witness the great event. A keg 
of Erie water was poured into the bay with appropriate 
ceremonies by Gov. Clinton as an emblem of completed 
commercial union, Fora number of years the canal was 
a financial success. Then as the railroads became more 
numerous, and freight was carried by them more rapidly 
and cheaply, the popularity of the canal began to wane 
until of late years the traftic has become very small. Now, 
however, a fresh impetus seems to have been given it, 
and a renewal of the old days of prosperity and commer. 
cial influence may yet be in store for the ‘‘Big Ditch.” 


A Florida paper speaks highly of Cuban corn as a new 
variety especially adapted to the South. It says, when 
matured fhe kernel is of sucha hard flinty nature that 
the weevil, which is so destructive to other corn, cannot 
injure it, and hence should be largely cultivated. Most of 
the stalks have two ears apiece, and average 1,000 grains 
to the ear, and it will yield at the rate of eighty bushels to 
the acre., 
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Julius Lachs, brewer, Baker City, Ore., has sold out. 

Six new elevators are being built in Day county, Dak. 

Dundee, Mich., will have a grain elevator before Sept. 1. 

Frank Nadorff, brewer, of New Albany, Ind., has 
died. 

Work on the elevator at Cropsey, Ill., is progressing 
rapidly. 

Nutt Bros., coal and grain dealers, Sidney, Ohio, have 
sold out. 

J. D. Deierlein succeeds C. H. Deierlein, brewer, Hori- 
con, Wis. 

Robinson & Oo., grain dealers, West Bend, Iowa, have 
dissolved. 

Meyer & Miller, grain dealers, Ava, Ill., have dissolved 
partnership. F 

Hiram Curtis, hay and grain dealer, Maynard, Mass., 
has sold out. 

The elevator of L. Z. Rogers at Waterville, Minn., has 
been burned. 

Robert Hughes & Co., grain dealers, Asheville, Obio, 
have sold out. ; 

Cramer & Kersten contemplate starting a brewery at 
Savannah, Ga. 

Jackson Vanarsdall, distiller, Eldorado, Ky., has made 
an assignment. 

G. W. Van Dusen & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., were 
damaged by fire. 

Wandelohr & Finley are building a grain elevator at 
Sherman, Texas. 

E. A. Brackney, grocer and grain dealer (agent), Seguin, 
Tex., has sold out. 

At Belleflower, Ill., Harry Gibson cut seventy-five acres 
of oats in five days. 

Hannibal, Mo., is building a grain elevator with a capac 
ity of 40,000 bushels. 

A. H. Reed, of Glencoe, Minn., has sold his grain ele- 
vator to J. H. Reagen. 

Tompkins & De Mars, brewers, Albuquerque, N. M, 
have been burned out. 

W. H. De Long writes us that he has removed from 
Erie to Galesburg, Dak. 

H. D. Van Renssaeler, wholesale grain dealer, Spring- 
field, Mass., has sold out. 

Perry Alger succeeds Alger & Brewer, grain and lum- 
ber dealers, Ruthven, Iowa. 

Grubb & Mamer, brewers, Hastings, Minn., have been 
succeeded by Jacob Mamer. 

D. Maloney is successor to Higgins & Maloney in the 
grain business at Dana, Iowa. 

A.D. Mulford, & Co, grain dealers, Minneapolis, 
Minn., were damaged by fire. 

The Peoria, Ill., Malt Co. will add two stories to their 
malt house at a cost of $2,300. 

George W. Payne, of Delana, will locate in Belleflower, 
Ill., in the grain buying business. 

Moore & Keating, grain dealers, 
Mont., have dissolved partnership. 

Reports from the Willamette Valley and Eastern Ore- 
gon indicate a splendid wheat crop. 

The offices of the North Dakota elevators are being 
removed from Jamestown to Duluth, 

Henry Michels, Mt. Calvary, Wis., has sold out his 
brewery to J. A. Wirth & Neis Bros. 

J. W. Ozmun_ succeeds Williams & Ozmun, grain 
dealers at Cambridge and Collins, Il. 

Olney & McDaid’s new grain warehouse at Clinton, 
Iowa, is fast approaching completion. 

Worship Grey has purchased for $2,500 the grain eleva- 
tor of Boyd & Wilson, at Weldon, Il. 

Beranck & Allpeter, brewers, Rapid City, Dak., have 
dissolved. John K. Beranck succeeds. 

J. M. Coats, grain dealer, Wiota, Iowa, has changed 
the style of the firm to Coats & Hatton. 

Orr, Leonard & Daniels, Piqua, Ohio, manufacturers 
of linseed oil, have dissolved partnership. 


Thompson Falls, 


William Decan has purchased the grain elevator prop- 
erty of W. L. Simmons, at Sandwich, Il. 


The Norfolk & Western Railroad Co., Norfolk, Va., 
will erect an elevator at Lambert’s Point, Va. 

Morse, Rogers & Co., grain and lumber dealers, have 
removed from North Bend, Neb., to Morse, Neb. 


J. H, Reeger has purchased the grain elevator at Glen- 
coe, Minn., formerly owned by A. H. Reed & Co. 


Work will be commenced immediately at Dwight, Kan., 
on a steam elevator, which will cost about $5,000. 


Mr. A. J. Sawyer, formerly of Duluth, Minn., has re- 
moved to Minneapolis. Mr. Sawyer isa very popular 


man, and the people of Minneapolis are to be congratu- 
lated on his coming amongst them. 
Alexander Bros. contemplate erecting a grain elevator, 
with a capacity of 100,000 bushels, at Plano, Texas. 
Baker, Harper & Co., grain commission, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have been succeeded by the Franklin Baker Co. 
The C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co. will rebuild 
their grain elevator recently burned at Baltimore, Md. 


The grain and feed storage warehouse of F. H. Em- 
mons, at Detroit, Wis., was destroyed by fire July 31. 

Bonney & Goodrich, prominent grain men at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., have failed. The wheat deal cornered them. 

It is reported from the northwestern part of Iowa that 
crops are going to waste for lack of labor to harvest them. 


Owen J. Cook has received the contract to build the 
addition to the Lone Star brewery at San Antonio, Texas. 


The Crescent City Brewing Co., of New Orleans, La., 
have changed their firm name to the People’s Brewing 
Co. 

Edward Clark, the architect, is busy on plans for a 40,- 
000-bushel elevator for the starch company at Ottumwa, 
Towa. 

Hooker & Crittenden, grain commission merchants, 
Milwaukee, Wis., have dissolved. 8. G. Hooker suc- 
ceeds. 

Fred W. Schmidt & Co., grain dealers, Newark, N. J., 
have dissolved partnership. F. W. Schmidt continues the 
business. 

Gilman Bros., Plymouth, Wis., grain, flour and feed 
merchants, have been burned out. Loss, $2,500; insur- 
ance, $800. 

H. da Ponte, 23 Carondelet street, New Orleans, La., 
wants to correspond with manufacturers of brewing 
machinery. 

The Advance Elevator Co., of Peoria, Il., will lease 
their elevator for a term of years. The property is a de- 
sirable one. 

The Moorhead, Minn., elevators are said to be filled 
with Oregon wheat, shipped by the Northern Pacific Ele- 
vator Company. 

The Union Stock Yards and Distilling Company, of 
Peoria, I1l., has been licensed to incorporate. The capi- 
tal stock is $250,000. 

The new Elevator H at Duluth, Minn., is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, and Sept. 15 will see wheat in this 
mammoth structure, 

The first load of wheat brought into Pontiac, Mich., 
brought only 70 cents, although it weighed sixty-three 
pounds to the bushel. 

The Minneapolis and Northern Elevator Company will 
erect five elevators along the line of the Moorhead & 
Southeastern Railroad. 

David Dows, Jr., & Co., grain and provision com- 
mission, New York City, have dissolved. George B. 
Cooksey & Co. continue. 


The Austin (Minn.) grain elevator will in the future be- 


in charge of Mr. D. McTavish, formerly of Rose Creek, 
who succeeds Mr. Fairbanks. ’ 


The Thurber & Gore Co, Chicago, Il., commission 
grain and provision dealers, have been licensed to incor- 
porate. Capital stock, $50,000. 


The Minneapolis & Pacific Railroad Company are erect- 
ing a 550,000-bushel elevator near Shingle Creek, Minn , 
which will be completed by Oct. 1. 


The citizens of Dell Rapids, Dak., have organized a 
stock company with a capital of $8,000, to build and 
operate a public elevator at that point. 


W.W.&J. M. Gast, of Prospect, Ohio, write us that 
they have recently erected a new elevator at that place 
with a capacity of 7,000 bushels of grain. 

The capacity of the Nebraska City, Neb., distillery is 
being increased from 600 to 2,000 bushels a day. The 
alterations and additions will cost $12,000. 


The Van Dusen Elevator Co, Minneapolis, have filed 
in amendment to their articles of incorporation, changing 
the name of their corporation to the Star Elevator Co. 


Mr. J. Wallace Johnson has sold his interest in the 
large elevator building at Bloomington, Ill., to Mrs. 
Emma B, Cory, who is now sole owner of the property. 


Plano, Texas, claims that she has shipped more grain 
than any other station on the Central Road north of 
Dallas. The total shipments up to date are 173 carloads. 


The C., R. 1. & P. Road in order to move some two 
million bushels of corn in Western Iowa, have reduced 
the rate toamaximum of 18 cents per hundred to Chi- 
cago. 

The Chilton Grain and Coal Co., Chilton, Wis., has 
been incorporated. Capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators, 
il. Feck, Geo. Nicholson, Jr., John Feck and Frank 
Lepper. 

At Indianapolis, Ind., the public elevators ‘‘A” and 
“13” bave started up, running a portion of the time, their 
business being largely the storing of the wheat which is 
arriving. 

The Farmers’ Union, of Oakland, Neb., is a decided 
success and is proving a great boon to the farmers. It is 
fast taking the lead in the shipment of grain, corn es- 
pecially. 

The owners of docks along the Northwestern Pacific 
coast are preparing for the reception cf the largest crop 
ever harvested in that region. At Albina and Mont- 
gomery, Ore., large additions to the storage facilities have 


been made, and they expect to use every available foot of _ 


space. 


Cargill Bros. and Hodges & Hyde, of La Crosse, Wis., 
are building warehouses and establishing new stations at 
Erwin, Bryant and Naples, Dak. The new buildings are 
40x100 feet. 


The largest load of corn ever shipped from Leroy, IIl., 
was loaded recently out of elevator “A” by Amos Rut- 
ledge. The weight was 60,000 pounds, making over 
1,070 bushels. 

James Fenner, a bookkeeper of the International Grain 
and Stock Exchange of Toronto, Ont., has been arrested 
onacharge of embezzlement. It is alleged that he is 
$10,000 short. . 

The Acme Flouring Mill Company, at Indianapolis, is 
storing large quantities of wheat inthe I., D. &S. ele- 
vator, believing that at present prices it is worth holding 
as an investment. 


An exchange says that owing to the excellent harvest 


a 


in Manitoba this year, the supply of binder twine has / 


given out, and the farmers will in some cases have to re- 
sort to old-time methods. 

The Northwestern Provision Co., Chicago, has been 
incorporated. Capital stock, $40,000; to trade in grain, 
provisions, etc.; incorporators Henry Davis, Robert 
Fowler and Robert Stobo. 

Messrs. Thode & Steiner, of Danvers, Ill., have just 
completed the tenth year of partnership in the grain 
business at that point. During the past year this firm 
has shipped 198 cars of grain. 


A large new elevator will be built in Arrowsmith, Ill., ~ 


by Mr. Seth Mills, which will be ready for the fall grain 
trade. A brother of Mr. Mills, residing in Wisconsin, 
will be associated with him in the enterprise. 


The sale of damaged grain at the Montreal Warehous 
ing Company’s stores held Aug. 18, was largely attended. 
The prices obtained for wheat were 314, 64, 2844 and 
53 cents. Barley brought 314 and 1314 cents. 


Grain men at Indianapolis, Ind., have been notified 
that the Baltimore & Ohio has commenced to deliver grain 
at Philadelphia, with free harbor transfer, which places 
the B. & O. on a par with the Pennsylvania in this respect. 


It looks now as though the Northwest would have more 
wheat to sell this year than she has had for the past five 
years. The quality of the crop this year is excellent, 
and it is considered the best milling crop raised since 1888. 


The Crescent City Brewing Co. has been organized to 
establish a brewery at New Orleans, La. Ernest Ethen- 
sing, George Staufelt, John J. Barrett, John Jacobs and 
O. W. Long are directors. The capital stock is $250,- 
000. 

The mill and elevator belonging to the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator and Milling Company at St. Lawrence, Dak., was 
sold July 29 by C. E. Carl, receiver. Charles Dwyer, a 
stockholder, . largely interested, bought the property for 
$10,448. 

The two largest grain elevators in Indianapolis, Ind., 
are idle, and the other three are running only half the 
time, for the benefit of private parties. The elevator men 
say the Inter-State Law is to blame for their enforced 
idleness. 


H. A. Jameson, the defaulting grain merchant of 
Toronto, has been located in Detroit. J. C. Dattor, of 
Goderich, is security to the bank for considerable of the 
$13,000. The amount of grain in the warehouse is worth 
about $1,400. 


The Territorial Commissioner of Immigration of Da- 
kota in his latest crop report states that the wheat crop 
of that territory will run considerably over 40,000,000 
bushels, and corn will aggregate 30,000,000 bushels, dow- 
ble the yield of 1886. 


A statement of the affairs of the collapsed clique house 
of C. J. Kershaw & Co., of Chicago, shows that their 
liabilities aggregate $1,800,000, their gross assets being 
$1,760,000, including $1,500,000 due from Wilshire, 
Eckert & Co3 and other Cincinnati parties. 

The new clevator mill built by Shellabarger & Co., at 
Cerro Gorde, Ill., is completed. The rollers have a ca- 
pacity of thirty-five bushels of cornmeal, and ninety 
bushels of feed per hour; storage capacity, 25,000 
bushels; daily handling capacity, 10,000 bushels. 


Armour & Co, have about completed their arrangements 
for the construction of a great grain elevator at Chicago. 
It will cover an area of 180x380 feet, and will hold 4,000,- 
000 bushels of grain, or fully twice as much as any other 
elevator in the city. It will cost about $1,000,000. 


Wm. H. Prinz, whose malt house was recently burned 
at Peoria, Ill., estimates that his loss will exceed his insur- 
anceby $10,000. It is a curious incident that the stock 
which was insured for its full value is only a quarter 
loss, while the insurance on the building and machinery 
is short. 


The Illinois anti-bucket shop law went into effect July 1, 
but the bucket shops have been evading it right along, 
and have continued their business under the pretext that 
all of their trades have been placed on the Board of Trade. 
The members of the latter have now started in on a war 
of extermination, and will make the fur fly before they 
get through. 


Horace G. Jacques, who burned his elevator at Posey- 


ville, Ind., several years ago, secured the insurance and 
fled without paying any of the farmers from whom he 
had received grain, was arrested recently in Chicago. He 
was doing business on the Open Board of Trade under |. 
the name of George D. Rown. He was accidentally / 
uoticed on the board by a farmer from Poseyville, who 
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quietly informed the police. He made a full confession, 
and was taken back to Indiana for trial. 


Alexander, Minn., is the center for a large section of 
country. Over 300,000 bushels of grain were marketed 
at this point last year, and $1,000,000 of Eastern exchange 
bought by the business men. There were 230,000 bushels 
of grain shipped, and the Manitoba R. R. forwarded 280 
ears of flour. 


A Farmers’ Alliance elevator is to be built at the village 
of St. Olaf, or Keyes, Dak., on the C , M. & St. P. R. 
hk. A tract of ground 100 feet square has been secured, 
and grading for a side-track fifty rods long is completed. 
The elevator will be 66x36 feet, and will be ready for this 
season’s crops. 

The Cumberland Valley Railroad Company has con- 
tracted for the erection of a large grain elevator at 
Williamsport, Pa The building will be a counterpart of 
the elevator recently built by this company at Martins- 
burg, W. Va., and will be supplied with all the conve- 
niences of a modern elevator. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Decatur, Mich., soa 
local paper reports, are giving away small pigs because 
they have no corn for them next winter. Now had these 
unfortunate juvenile bovines been natives of the great corn- 
producing State of Kansas they might have saved their 
bacon. Some pigs have all the luck. 


The warehouse at Albina, Ore , holds 21,000 tons, and 
two smaller ones are being built. Last year 175,000 tons 
of grain were shipped from this port, and double the 
amount will go from there this year. Tacoma, in the 

same state, is also going into the grain-shipping business, 
and has a warehouse which holds 21,000 tons. 

Marshall, Ill., is experiencing an unprecedented boom 
in the way of valuable and long-needed improvements. 
Among other buildings recently erected are a mammoth 
grain warehouse and a five story all roller mill, now in 
fine running order. The ‘‘Little Giant Mill” has also 
been refitted with rolls, and both these mills buy large 
quantities of grain each day. 


The North Dakota Elevator Company, of Duluth, 
Minn., will hereafter occupy the office of A. J. Sawyer. 
This company will control all the Sawyer elevators as 
well as its own, the two systems being merged into one. 
They will have this year about sixty elevators along the 
line of the Northern Pacific and its branches, with a com- 
bined capacity of 1,500,000 bushels. . 


One of the largest wheat fields in the world is that of 
Ex-Congressman C. F. Reed, of Stanislaus county, Cal. 
It consists of 10,000 acres in one unbroken stretch along 
the bank of the Joaquin River, and much of the land is 
protected by levees, as the stream is higher than the shore. 
The grain this year is as high as the back of a horse, and 
it is estimated the yield will be forty bushels to the acre. 


The new grain rates of the Rock Island Road have gone 
into effect, the reduction from points on the line west of 
Des Moines averaging four cents a hundred. This in- 
cludes only corn and oats, as there is no wheat in that 
section to move. Orders for cars have poured in from 
the owners of the 50,000 tons of corn and oats stored 
along the line in cribs. The reduced rates hold good only 
till Oct. 1. 


A young man by the name of Harry Powers has been 
cutting quite a figure in the New York Stock Exchange, 
although not a member of the board. He was intimately 
connected with the brokerage firm of Gould & Henry, 
and their recent reported suspension was said to be on his ac- 
count. Mr. Gould denies, however, that they are in any 
trouble, and Mr. Powers is said to have wealthy relatives 
to back him in his speculations. 


Mr. C. A. Pillsbury, as president of the Pillsbury Ele- 
vator Company, has recently been in the toils of the tax 
collector. The elevator company returned $150,000 as 
the valuation for taxation, but the board of equalization 
called upon them to explain why the figures should not 
be $200,000. Mr. Pillsbury explained very emphatically 
to the effect that the elevator was not worth that amount. 
A compromise was effected at $165,000. 


Complaints have recently been made by commission 
men in regard to the state weighing at Minneapolis, 
which shows a shortage of from two to ten bushels per 
car when the wheat reaches its destination. The pre- 
sumption is that the grain is stolen while en route, as the 
scales have been tested and found to be accurate. A 
thorough investigation is to be made to ascertain where 
the responsibility for the loss should rest. | 


The Union Elevator Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been incorporated. Capital stock, $75,000. The 
business of this company includes the purchasing, own- 
ing; selling, building, hiring, letting and operating ele- 
vators, and the buying, selling, storing, handling, milling 
and otherwise dealing in grain and seeds of all kinds. The 
incorporators are Messrs. W. F. Putnam, of Exeter, N. 
H., and W. S. Harrigan, of Bexford, Mass. 


The grain commission firm of C. J. Wolcott & Co., of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, have made application to the 
Dakota Railway Commissioners to have a “Y” built at 
Aberdeen, Watertown and Ellendale, as this firm objects 
to put buyers at these points to handle grain. They de- 
sire the ‘‘Y” so they can ship to either market as they 
may desire, and they ask to have these put in so as to 
connect the Manitoba Road with either roads at these 
points. 


The Board of State Harbor Commissioners, to whom a 
committee of the San Francisco Produce Exchange made 
application for certain privileges on the water front, un- 
der a tenancy terminable at the will of the commissioners, 
haye made answer through their attorney that the board 


have no authority in law to comply with the request of the 
exchange. The ’Change of that city remarks upon the 
apathy of the daily papers in regard to the whole matter, 
and thinks they should come to the assistance of the 
exchange in their effort to facilitate and extend the com- 
merce of the port. 


A meeting of the dealers in barley in Minnesota was 
held a few days ago in Winona, the principal question for 
discussion being whether they should buy by the pound 
or bushel. They have hitherto bought by the pound, but 
under the state Jaw passed last winter fixing forty-eight 
pounds as a bushel of barley, and imposing a penalty for 
any violation of the law, it was deemed best to buy by 
the bushel, and this was agreed upon as a uniform basis 
of action. 


The three elevators at Herman, Minn., are being thor- 
oughly overhauled and made ready for the large crop of 
wheat which is anticipated. These elevators are under 
control, respectively, of the system of the Northwestern 
Elevator Company, the Minnesota and Dakota system, 
and one built by the farmers, but now controlled and run 
by one party. The latter will probably be placed this 
fall under the charge and control of the Farmers’ Alliance 
of Grant county. 


A gentleman who hails from the James River Valley in 
Dakota, and who is familiar with the handling of wheat, 
when asked about the crops in that district, said: ‘I 
have been back and forth through different parts of the 
James River Valley and have heard in regard to the pros- 
pects in other parts. In Lamour county the wheat crop 
is figured at an average of fourteen bushels to the acre, 
which is four bushels above that of last year. Dickey 
county lying to the south is about the same. Brown 
county will probably yield an average of twenty bushels. 
This is considered very good, as ordinarily 163 isa big 
average for a whole county. - The average for Ransom 
county is better than last year, when it was 183 Stuts 
man, of which Jamestown is the seat, is considered 
practically a fortune, as is also Burlei: h county, the latter 
being in the Missouri Valley.”-—Duluth Daily Trade. 


Daily Business evidently doesn’t expect Chicago to get 
so much wheat another year as she has in the past. The 
Monday’s issue says: ‘“‘Lake engagements to-day were 


232,000 bushels and estimated receipts to-morrow are 64 


cars. At this rate of receipt and withdrawal local stocks 
will soon be down to the vicinity of last year’s low 
water mark. They are now below 8,0(0,000 bushels and 
there is an uncertainty on the score of future supplies. 
Duluth has largely increased its elevator capacity, the 
lines of country elevators back of Minneapolis are pretty 
well emptied, and Southern Minnesota, Northern Iowa 
and Western Wisconsin are notoriously below the average 
production this year. Local elevator managers are there- 
fore rather blue over the prospect of decreased dividends. 
They would prefer to see values continue to steadily im- 
prove until they put wheat above a shipping basis and 
attract fresh. supplies.” 


H. A. Jameson, who has been in the grain business for 
the past five years at Stratford, Ont., left the city under 
suspicious circumstances. The Bank of Montreal, which 
held, it is said, about $18,000 worth of warehouse re- 
ceipts of his, decided to hold an investigation, and ordered 
his warehouse opened, when it found that beyond three 
carloads of barley, owned by private parties, there was 
very little grain init. The mythical 20,000 bushels of 
grain shown in the receipts was insured. How this was 
effected is not known. The issuing of false warehouse 
receipts is a misdemeanor punishable with two years’ im- 
prisonment, but is not an extraditable offense, and it is 
said Jameson will make some settlement with the bank 
which will permit of his return. He held several posi- 
tions of trust in Stratford, and had some aspirations to 
be the future representative of the Tory party in Parlia- 
ment. He has been a frequenter of bucket shops, but it 
is not known what part they bore in his defalcation. 


The Milwaukee and the Manitoba companies have been 
sparring over freight rates all summer, and are now in an 
open fight for the wheat business. Last year the three 
old elevator companies were in a pool, being determined 
to make all the money they possibly could, and as a re- 
sult at least 15,000 bushels of grain that was naturally 
tributary to Ellendale, Dak., went to other markets. The 
people of the place appealed to the Milwaukee company, 
and showed them that Ellendale was losing trade to the 
extent of thousands of dollars, but no relief was afforded, 
so now they have turned their attention to the Manitoba 
road, and will have two wheat buyers at the Manitoba 
station during the marketing season. The Northwestern 
Elevator Company, of Minneapol's, has begun work on 
its elevator at Ellendale, and W. H. Jones, a local capi- 
talist, is putting up a large warehouse. About 750,000 
bushels will be marketed in Ellendale this year. A rate 
of 28 cents per hundred to Chicago has been made by both 
companies, with the privilege of milling in transit. 


A HINT. 


She--I saw a funny thing in the paper. It says that 
somewhere out West the weather is so hot that a farmer 
who went into bis corn-field found that all the corn had 
popped. It must be awfully nice to have such weather 

He—Why, what are you talking about? Think how 
you'd suffer! 

She--Yes, I might suffer. But, then, perbaps other 
things besides the corn migl t pop. 

He popped.—Boston Transcript. 


THE CORN CROP AND THE DROUTH. 


Many theories about corn-growing and maturity were 
swept away by the exceeding dry season of 1881. The 
experience of that year, together with the facts respecting 
rain-fall and production, compared with other years, are 
very pertinent at this time. These teach that corm grows 
and matures in the autumn and fall months as well as in 
the summer, and that while it is discouraging and even 
hurtful to a very considerable extent to have such a 
drouth as that of 1881, and this year, still despair is worse 
than folly. What are the facts? for it is by these after all 
that we may predict the outcome of the present dry spell 
respecting the corn crop. We take the facts as they 
appear of record in Indiana. The following figures show 
the rain-fall for the months named in the years mentioned : 


Months. Inches Inches Inches 

1880 1881 1887 
NOt oon weno nao pnd oceiDe AD Hee 6.48 2.60 3.92 
Miaiy fore warctleiersii nicer stersmtene sce. 7 8.22 3.78 2.39 
UMC nay etetporsn cyccejntins creases s cate 8.48 3.92 2.45 
UIP ods niciac BRnooe aon Gacenorbe 2.26 0,82 1.41 
PANO US tiaras ar sysesrereraisre asiatere aarele she ate 2.67 0.97 tere 
Sep HOM kasraatele wyatstetststaiereres crelateieters 1.86 3.25 


It will be seen that in 1880 from April to July, the four 
months inclusive, we had a little over 25 inches of rainfall, 
while in 1881, the great drouth year, there was but a little 
over 11 inches in the same months, and in the same period 
for 1887. there has been 10.17 inches. Butin July, 1881, 
there was but .82 of aninch, whereas in July of this year 
there was 1.41 inches of rain. Now let us see the com- 
parative production of corn in 1880 and 1881. In the 
year 1880, on an area of 3,130,327 acres, the state pro- 
duced 80,990,696 bushels. In 1881, on 3,185,178 acres 
were produced 71,387,075 bushels. These are the facts of 
the relation of rain-fall to production. But it is also very 
well remembered that in 1881 there would not have been 
a production of 40,000,000 bushels but for the September 
rains, and possibly the 6.11 inches also that fell in October 
of that year. The last rain-fall of any considerable quan- 
tity in June, 1881, was on the 8th of that month, and this 
year it was on the 9th of June, and re-enforced by 1.41 
inches in July, against but .82 of an inch in July of 1881, 

The fertilizing condition of the pollen, the tassel and 
embryo ear, we are told, are advanced this year even more 
than-in 1881, and therefore there is no greater drawback 
to fertilization than that which prevailed during the drouth 
of 1881, except that occasioned by the intense heat. The 
remaining factor in the problem of this year is, shall 
we have rain-fall and temperature in the autumn and fall 
months tomature thecrop. Appealing again to the record 
on these questions, it is found that such conditions of 
season as this have always been followed by abundant 
rain-fall and warm autumn and fall weather. The con- 
clusion is that thereis no cccasion for getting into a panic. 
Where the corn is still green, as it was at this date in 1881, 
let it alone. A few, we hear, taking unnecessary alarm, 
propose cutting their corn. This is wrong. The coming 
ear is there, and experience teaches that there is good 
hope for a fair maturity yet. 

Corn on the heavy clay undrained land is the worst. 
Some of this is hopeless. This kind of a season teaches 
careless farmers a Jesson, and such rarely learn in any 
other than schools of hard experience. 

The finest fall pastures we have ever seen were those of 
September and on to December of 1881, after the rains 
began. The loss occasioned in this regard by the drouth 
in the summer months of that year, were fully made up 
by splendid grazing in the fall. We repeat, that there is 
no occasion for a panic over the dry weather. Fair 
wheat, oats and hay crops are grown and well harvested; 
the later rains will give us corn and to spare, and the 
splendid grazing into the winter months will make millions 
of dollars of beef and mutton, thus compensating largely 
for the summer drouth.—/ndiana Harmer. 


KANSAS CORN. 


While the indications are that Kansas will need about 
all the wheat she has raised this year for home consump- 
tion; she will have a couple billion bushels of corn to 
ship.—Kingman News. 


The Gazette predicts that all the railroads in Kansas, 
even if not another drop of rain should fall, will not be 
able to haul the corn that will be raised in this state to 
market in six months.—Adilene Gazette 


BIRDS, BULLS AND BEARS. 


Who can interpret the song of the birds? 
Of their phrases I’ve gathered a few; 

An observer will notice they utter the words, 
“Tu wheat, tu wheat, tu who?” 


The birds have no objective cases; 

The English grammar they never knew; 
And so they warble in shady places, 

“Tu wheat, tu wheat, tu who?” 


They mean to ask—excuse suggestions— 
To which of the Board of Trade’s choicest few 
Will the cereal go that settles vexed questions, 
“Tu wheat, tu wheat, tu who?” 


Philip, or Norman, Nat, Charlie, or Allie? 
Tis the birds, not I, who wish that they knew; 
Pray answer the question put musically, 
“Tu wheat, tu wheat, tu who?” 
—DPe Witt G. Ray. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., AUGUST 15, 1887. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington, issued Aug. 9, for the month of July, 
shows a decrease in corn, oats, barley and rye, and 
an increase in wheat as compared with the same 
month for the previous year. The total value of 
the breadstuffs exported during July, 1887, was 
$15,736,218, against $11,567,624 for July, 1886. 
The value of the exports for the seven months 
ending July 31 was $100,395,047, against $81,- 
430,190 for the seven months ending July 31, 
1886. 

The exports of corn for the month ended July 
31, 1887, were 1,655,728 bushels, against 3,282,- 
953 bushels for the same time last year. There 
were 20,380 bushels of oats exported during July, 
1887, against 21,022 bushels in July, 1886. The 
amount of wheat exported during the months 
named was 13,543,461 bushels for July, 1887, 
against 6,518,735 bushels for 1886. 

tye stands at 5,887 bushels for July, 1887, 
against 10,253 for July, 1886. 


THE WATERWAYS CONVENTION 
AT THE “SOO.” 


An additional impetus to the great interest 
awakened in the various imprevements and new 
enterprises contemplated at Sault Ste. Marie, has 
been given by the canal convention which has just 
been held at that place. The town was filled with 
delegates representing the chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade of the principal cities of the 
North and Northeast and Canada. Grain men, 
boatmen and capatalists,-were all there working 
for a common interest, which is the diversion of 
the carrying trade of the country to a more North- 
ern route. The difficulties of navigation at the 
“Soo,” and the requirements necessary for the 
free passage of vessels, were thoroughly discussed, 
and it was resolyed to appeal to Congress to make 
a suitable appropriation to complete the work al- 
ready begun. It was stated that in one day the 
entire product of a large Dakota wheat farm 
passed on one vessel, being enough to load sixty- 
five trains of cars, of thirty-five cars each. Sixty- 
four large vessels also passed the lock the same 
day. 

The Canadian delegates were very enthusiastic 
and evidences of good fellowship were given on 
all sides. The municipal authorities of Sault Ste. 


Marie gave a reception to the visitors to the num- 
ber of 200, which was greatly enjoyed. The en- 
largement of the present canaJ, the building of the 
mew one, which means a utilization of the great 
natural water power, and the prospective entrance 
of five railroads, will make this point a nucleus of 
commerce and business enterprises, such as the 
wildest dreamer could never have foreseen in the 
obscure village of a few years ago. 


THE CALIFORNIA CORNER 


The collapse of the California wheat corner, 
like that of the Chicago deal and other similar 
speculations, has operated as a boomerang, return 
ing on the heads of the projectors with the usual 
disastrous results, but not seriously injuring any- 
body else. The farmers sold their wheat at 
greatly advanced prices, making, it is said, several 
millions more for the crop than ordinarily they 
would have done. Immense quantities were 
brought in which the speculators ran up to high 
prices among themselves, but were unable to 
dispose of, and it consequently remains on their 
hands,and will have to be put in competition with 
the low priced grain from all other parts of the 
world. 

They have been able to make a kind of com- 
promise with the sellers, but in any event they 
will have to pay as high as $1.70 per cental, while 
others are paying not more than $1.30. The 
public generally have little sympathy with grain 
gamblers, and are more apt to rejoice than mourn 
when the biters are bit. Still, there will probably 
be corners as long as wheat grows, and men in 
the pursuit of wealth forget the meaning of the 


| ancient motto, “Festina lente.” 


IS IT A LEAK? 


It has been freely chargedin some quarters that 
a few influential operators in this city and New 
York receive, in some way, advance information 
of the contents of the monthly crop bulletin. The 
Chicago Herald charges that Henry Clews tele- 
graphed to Chicago a correct forecast of the 
report some time before it was issued. Statistician 
Dodge has repeatedly declared false the allega- 
tion that there is a leak in his bureau through 
which information trickles to a few favored parties. 
However, it can hardly be denied that the con- 
tents of the report as to corn were known in Chi- 
cago some time before the August report was 
issued, 

The Government crop reports are not infallible 
by any means, and last year, for instance, the 
wheat crop was underestimated by nearly thirty 
million bushels. But they have the merit of 
being disinterested; and every precaution should 
be taken to guard against their information being 
used in advance by this or that clique, through 
the connivance of government officials. Mr. 
Dodge should overhaul his bureau, and see if it is 
not possible that some subordinate may be making 
a soft thing by furnishing bits of news in advance 
of their receipt by the people at large. 


THE CHARGES AT BUFFALO. 


At the recent canal convention held at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., a series of preambles and _ resolutions 
were introduced by Capt. De Puy, of Utica, which 
stirred up the Buffalo grain men in a lively fash- 
ion and induced much adverse criticism in the 
local papers. Capt. De Puy, in a letter to the 
Husbandman defends his position in an able man- 
ner, and states that he considers his resolutions 
as the most important presented to the conven- 
tion, as if they are put in execution they will 
reduce the cost of canal transportation at least 
$2,000,000 per season, and yet leave the ° individ- 
uals who are collecting over-toll on canal com- 
merce all they are justly and equitably entitled 
to for the services rendered. He computes by 
careful figuring that the total overcharge by Buf- 
falo elevator men, scalpers and grain receivers on 
the 44,000,000 bushels shipped by canal last sea- 
son amounted to $1,463,000. He states that leg- 
islative committees have reported all these abuses 
to canal commerce, and that bills have frequently 


‘more activity on the part of elevator men. 


been introduced to regulate and limit the charges 
by law, but that so far they have all been de- 
feated by the use of money supplied by cliques. 
He asks for senators and assemblymen who will 
be true to the people and will spurn the offer of 
$5,000 or $10,000 for their votes. 

The offending resolutions, stripped of their 
preambles, were as follows: 

Resolved, That the Union for the Improvement of the 
Canals of the State of New York is of the opinion that 
the charges for elevating grain at the points of New York 
and Buffalo are excessive, and should be reduced to the 
lowest minimum. ' 

Resolwed, That the practice of Buffalo scalpers in charg- 
ing from a quarter to one and a quarter cents a bushel on 
grain shipped by canal, besides their regular 5 per cent. 
commissions, is ruinous to canal interests; also, the prac- 
tice of grain receivers at Buffalo in exacting $6 rebate 
from canal insurance companies on a canal load of wheat, 
which often amounts to $300 per day, is enough to ren- 
der the entire canal system worthless; also wharfage rates 
at the port of New Yok being at least 50 per cent. too 
high; therefore, 

Resolwed, That we earnestly recommend that all of the 
above charges be reduced and regulated by law. 


BUFFALO AS A GRANARY. 


The Marine Record, published at Cleveland, O., 
some months ago advanced the opinion that Buf- 
falo would this year assume the position of the 
great grain center of the United States, and pos- 
sibly of the world. The present prospect seems 
to bear out this statement, as the Buffalo papers 
are already demanding more storage room a 
The 
Buffalo Hxpress, in urging that a greater degree 
of interest in the subject be taken by business 
men, and recounting the advantages which that 
city possesses as to location, transportation facil- 
ities and climate, goes on to say: “In the nature 
of things, tlen, Buffalo ought to be the great 
granary of the continent, the magazine of the 
American grain trade. That it is not so is simply 
because she is not provided with the storage room 
required. Buffalo elevators have less storage 
capacity than those of Duluth, and not half that 
of Chicago, while, in fact, she ought to be pro- 
vided with more storage capacity than both of 
those places.” 

The Marine Record advocates the forming of 
a new organization in which all the elevator men 
shall take bold with activity and recognition of 
the latest and best approved methods, and by a 
concerted movement effect arrangements with 
each of the great railway lines to the seaboard to 


secure the use and control of docks, tracks, scales, 


barges, etc., for the prompt transfer of grain from 
cars to vessels at every important EHastern port, 
and guarantee weight and quality. ‘This last 
point is insisted on as of the utmost importance. 
This would seem to be sound advice,-and the 
great increase of shipments by canal this season 
has probably awakened some of the dormant 
activities of the Buffalo grain men, so that the 
brilliant future predicted for her will no doubt yet 
be realized. 


Tue report of the Kansas State Board of Ag- 
riculture for the month of July gives the area of 
winter and spring wheat at 1,372,028 acres, a 
decrease of 23 per cent. as compared with last 
year. The area harvested is 774,526 acres, about 
56 per cent. of the area sown, the remaining 44 
per cent. being abandoned on account of damage 
by drouth and chinch bugs. The estimated 
product for the state is 7,470,375 bushels, which 
will not allow any surplus over and above what 
will be needed by the people for seed and bread. 
The corn crop is less than 50 per cent. of the an- 
nual product for five years. The drouth and the 
chinch bug have combined ty» destroy what 
promised to be the largest crop of corn Kanas 
ever produced, It will be the lightest yield per 
acre since 1874, and will hardly be enough for 
home consumption, The area seeded was the 


largest ever recorded—6,442,923 acres—and the — 


estimated product is 75,549,566 bushels, which 
will transfer Kansas from the list of surplus corn 
states for this year. The area of oats sown is 21 
per cent. larger than for any former period, and 


the increase over the crop for last year is estimat- — 
ed at 14 per cent., or about 28 bushels per acre, — 


Rye and barley promise well. 
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Geo. M. Firsrrap, of Chicago, is now at Alle- 
heny, Pa., in charge of the construction of the 
Hberhard & Ober Brewing Co.’s elevator. 


Tue Dakota Board of Agriculture will hold the 
Third Annual Territorial Fair at Mitchell, Dak., 
on Sept. 26-30. The premium list foots up $18,- 
000, and a general big time is anticipated. 


Nine car-loads of twine are necessary to bind 
the wheat crop of the great Dalrymple farm in 
Dakota. The express charges on this were $10,- 
000, and the weight of the twine was one hundred 
tons. 


Tux San Francisco Produce Exchange has 
closed its doors temporarily. The “bulls” run the 
exchange, and it was thought advisable not to 
have any more sessions until the recent wheat 
deal is closed up. 


GREAT complaint is made throughout Northern 
California of a scarcity of cars. Warmers and 
warehousemen are furious; but the roads haven’t 
got the cars to furnish, as there is a boom in 
freights all over the State. 


Mr. Frank Kaucurr, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
writes us that he is very busy just now, and is 
putting up an elevator at Berwick, Kan., and an- 
other at Doniphan, Neb., both on the Kaucher 
plan described in our last issue. 


Tue burning of the St. Anthony Elevator 
again proves that a large building needs nothing 
quite so badly as it does some one to watch the 
watchman. In the great elevator fire, the watch- 
man’s attention had to be directed to the flames. 


Tur Union Mutual Fire Insurance Company is 
a new venture which proposes to enter on the 
business of insuring special classes of manufact- 
uring risks. There would seem to be ample room 


fora dozen solid mutual companies devoting 


themselves to special lines. 


Tux Chicago big Board and the little Open 
Board are again “out,” the former refusing to 
furnish quotations. It is claimed that the Open 
Board furnishes bucket shops with quotations, 
and the big Board is more determined than ever 
to break up the bucket-shop business. 


Onx of the largest elevator owners in the coun- 
try is Miss Mary Irene Hoyt. She and the Hoyt 
estate are interested to the extent of overa million 
dollars in the elevators of Chicago, among which 
are the “Northwestern,” the “St. Paul,”)| the 
“Fulton,” “City,” ‘‘lowa,” and others, 


We have received the twentieth annual re- 
port of the president of the San Francisco Prod- 
uce Exchange. Besides a review of the work 
of the exchange for the past year, the report 
teems with statistical information in regard to the 
commerce of San Francisco and the state of Cal- 
ifornia. 


Tun latest returns to the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture are very unpromising as to the 
present outlook of the growing crop of corn. In 
the northern counties of the state there has been 
a reduction of 33 per cent. since the first of July, 
while the central counties are still worse, showing 
a reduction of 37 per cent. since that time. The 


_ prospects have not been as discouraging for corn 


in the southern section of the state for years as 
on Aug. 1, and less than two-thirds of an average 
yield is expected. About two-thirds of the av- 
erage yield is now promised for the northern sec- 
tion, and less than one-half for the middle 
counties. 


THERE is a growing sentiment on the Chicago 
Board of Trade in favor of suppressing trading be- 
fore or after hours at all hazards. The trouble 
seems to be that the most flagrant offender is an 
oldand rich member of the Board. He should be 

“fired” just the same. To discipline “Old Hutch” 
would have a wholesome moral effect on all 
other offenders. 


TuornpurcH & GLESSNER, 18, 20 and 22 N. 
Clinton street, Chicago, have taken the agency 
for the popular Smith Belt Fastener, and will 
hereafter carry a full stock of all sizes of the 
same. ‘This fastener is claimed to be the best in 
the market (otherwise Messrs. Thornburgh & 
Glessner would not handle it), and its sale is rap- 
idly increasing among all classes of power users. 


Tux Improved Grain Tester made by the H. J. 
Deal Specialty Co., of Bucyrus, Ohio, is enjoying 
an extensive sale among grain men and millers, 
and the manufacturers are making special rates 
for cash. This tester as now made is a beauty, 
and will last a lifetime, as it is finished entirely in 
polished brass. This company also makes a busi- 
ness of supplying other specialties to grain men, 
millers, commission merchants, etc. 


Reapers will no doubt notice among our new 
advertisements this month that of Bowsher’s Com- 
bination Mill. The past season’s experience has 
proved this mill to be a first-class machine for ele- 
vators where screenings and all kinds of general 
feed are ground. This mill has some novel and 
valuable features. It is made by N. P. Bowsher, 
South Bend, Ind., who will take pleasure in giv- 
ing all information respecting it that the reader 
may desire. 


TuE pneumatic grain transfer barge “Cyclone” 
made an exhibition of its actual work in elevating 
and transferring grain at Cleveland on July 26. 
We understand that the exhibition was quite a 
success, in spite of the adverse criticism of some 
of the Buffalo elevator men that the work was 
performed at too slow a pace. Only a small 
amount of grain was provided for the experiment, 
and much of the ten minutes occupied by the test 
was spent in cleaning up. It is declared that the 
“Cyclone” has demonstrated her ability to elevate 
grain at the rate of 300 bushels per minute. 


Tue elevator owners and warehousmen of Min- 
neapolis have been for some time considering the 
question of an advance in storage rates. At a 
private meeting of the elevator companies held 
recently an advance of three cents was agreed 
upon in spite of strong opposition. The general 
opinion is that the change will be .detrimental to 
the business interests of the city, as the Minne- 
apolis market has never been sufficiently specula- 
tive to attract outside capital, and the only in- 
ducement to buyers to go there was the cheap- 
uess of storage rates as compared with competing 
points. 


Sucu conflicting reports are received in regard 
to the probable outcome of the corn crop in the 
United States that it is hard to form anything 
like a correct estimate. The severe drought which 
has visited so many of the corn-growing states, 
and which has lasted for so long a time, will nec- 
essarily make a considerable shortage, probably 
amounting to at least one-sixth of the crop. Ac- 
cording to the reports from Washington, the total 
crop will amount to over 1,700,000 bushels, while 
men engaged in the business who have unusual 
facilities for investigation give 1,000,000 bushels 
as the highest figure. The generous rains which 
have fallen in the last few days are too late to be 
of much benefit to the corn, but will do good in 
many other ways. The wheat crop is also said to 


be short. The many destructive fires which have 
eaten up so many thousands of bushels and hun- 
dreds of acres of this cereal have consumed 
enough to have furnished food for a million peo- 
ple. Still we have no fear of a scarcity of bread- 
stuff during the coming year. 


Tis seems a mighty poor year for corners. 
Even the California millionaires had to drop their 
load. It got too warm for them. It seems. set- 
tled that John W. Mackey was in the deal. If 
the bonanza king cannot, with his skilled lieuten- 
ants, engineer a successful wheat corner, smaller 
fry need not attempt it. 


Howrs & Ewett, of Silver Creek, N. Y., had 
a full line of their grain-cleaning machinery on 
exhibition at the Millers’ International Exposition 
at Milan, Italy. On Aug. 10 they received a 
cablegram from their London Agent briefly an- 
nouncing, “Highest honors Milan Exposition; 
Diploma of Merit, first grade.’? Messrs. Howes & 
Ewell are to be congratulated on this additional 
evidence of the world-wide estimation in which 
their machinery is held. 


Curcaco Daily Business is strongly in favor of 
a combination “offensive and defensive” between 
the New York Stock Exchange, the Chicago 
Board of Trade and the telegraph companies, to 
effectually prevent the obtaining of quotations 
by bucket shops. The time given for a trial of 
this policy should be long enough to insure the 
telegraph companies from any pecuniary loss. It 
is thought that this is the only means by which 
the bucket shop, that pirate so despised yet 
dreaded by larger crafts, can be wiped out of ex- 
istence. 


Tue central idea with the advocates of canal 
improvements is to provide formidable rivals to 
the railroad lines in the matter of cheap trans- 
portation. The question of speed seems for the 
present to be overlooked, and if merchants and 
grain shippers can consent to the extra expendi- 
ture of time, they can certainly save money in 
the way of freights. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that a healthy competition between these 
two great channels of trade will result in perma- 
nent benefit to the commercial interests of the 
country. 


Winery S. McCrea & Co. have obtained an in- 
junction restraining the Chicago Board of Trade, 
of which they are members, from suspending 
them at this time pending a lawsuit against them 
brought by Charles B. Eggleston. The latter was 
a member of the firm of McCrea & Co., and on 
May 16 accepted an order from OC. J. Kershaw & 
Co. for 10,000 bushels of wheat, and paid for the 
grain. Afterward Eggleston claimed that he had 
made a mistake, and sued McCrea & Co. for 
$2,000 in the Supreme Court, claiming $1,650, the 
suit still pending. He then made a complaint 
before the board, and they were to have been sus- 
pended, a proceeding which at the present time 
would have been ruinous to them. Hence the 
injunction restraining any further action on the 
part of the board or Eggleston until the lawsuit 
has been decided. 


Tue State Railroad Commission of Nebraska 
have submitted to the B. & M. Railroad a table 
of statistics and a statement in regard to the 
freight rates charged by that road in Nebraska 
as compared with those of Iowa and Minnesota. 
It is shown that on first-class freight the rate is 
uniformly higher in Nebraska than in Iowa, and 
as the distance increases higher than in Minne- 
sota on this class. The principle trouble, how- 
ever, is in regard to the rates on fourth-class 
freight, in which are included most of the com- 
modities used by farmers and country people in 
general, and on which 80 per cent. of the rate 
for first-class is charged, while in the other states 
named the rate is but 50 per cent. The com- 
mission wish to know why 30 per cent. more is 
charged in Nebraska than the road dares to charge 
in adjacent states, and submit that while on first- 
class matter the rate is high enough, on all other 
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classes it is too high. On hogs, cattle and grain 
it is much higher than in other states, and as It Is 
time for the grain crop to be moved, aud as prices 
are very low, they ask in the name of the people 
that some relief be granted. 


POWDERLY ON SPECULATION. 


Grand Master Powderly, of the Knights of 
Labor, apparently thinks himself equal to the task 
of tackling and solviog all problems of the social, 
economic and political world. Last month we 

oie : P53 
quoted his interesting remarks on “corners,” In 
which he denounced without stint those who raise 
the price of the poor man’s bread. He had nota 
word to say, however, in regard to those who 

P Se a oe 1 + 
raise the price of the poor man’s shoes, clothes, 
fuel and habitation by cornering the labor mar- 
ket. The fact is, Mr. Powderly himself and his 
order have been engaged in conspiracies, some of 
them the most wanton, against the right of their 
fellow creatures to live. But Mr. Powderly has 
more to say on economic questions, and lately 
cave utterance, among other things, to the fol- 
lowing: 

The existence of coffee exchanges, grain exchanges, 
coal exchanges and produce exchanges shows the neces- 
sity for the organization of two more exchanges—a farm- 
ers’ exchange and laborers’ exchahge—and these two 
exchanges should be co-operate with each other,  -— 

To-day, when we hear that wheat must advance in 
price, we are told by ‘“‘the grain exchanges that there has 
been a failure, and the farmers have lost heavily,” in con- 
sequence thereof the price of wheat has gone up. The 
truth of the matter may be that the farmers have disposed 
of their grain and produce at cheap rates, and the grain 
and produce may be stored away in the elevators waiting 
for the damnable scheme of the gamblers to take effect. 
At such a time the farmers’ exchange could notify the 
laborers’ exchange, and the word could be passed along 
that all reports concerning a failure of the crops were 
false, and that the only ones to be benefited would be the 
sharks of. Wall street and similar ~places of prostitution. 
To make a farmers’ exchange and a laborers’ exchange 
successful, ‘‘we, the people,” must control the telegraph 
system of this country, so that accurate and ready means 
of transmitting information may be within reach of all. 
To-day the main step of the telegraph lines of this coun- 
try is in the hands of a monopoly which has no feeling 
for the merchant, manufacturer or laborer. <A different 
system must take the place of the present one, and the 
people must control it. 


There is a recklessness in the language just 
quoted that is characteristic of the labor agita- 
tor. Strength of language is what he is after, 
not facts. So long as Mr. Powderly and the 
Knights of Labor array themselves against the in- 
iquities that are perpetrated by “trusts,” corners, 
and the like, they will meet with hearty support 
from the people; but when Mr. Powderly de- 
nounces all speculation and lumps all exchanges 
together as gambling institutions, he is either 
badly informed, or perhaps like other labor leaders, 
cares little for his facts and only for the effect of 
his words. 

The fact of the matter is that a certain amount 
of speculation is absolutely necessary to steady 
the market and handle the grain. The time was, 
and not so very many years ago, either, when 
prices of wheat, corn and other agricultural com- 
modities fluctuated enormously, rising and falling 
in localities, the price often being well-nigh 
double in one locality or state to what it was in 
others. The same is true of butter to-day. It 
requires millions of dollars to move and handle 
our crops; and without grain exchanges, without 
legitimate speculation in grain, and most of all, 
without a reasonably steady market, it is impos- 
sible to put the consumer and producer in proper 
relations with each other. The producer wishes 
to realize before the consumer wishes to purchase; 
and millions of money are invested in this very 
business of handling the crops. The produce 
exchanges have everywhere tended to equalize 
prices all over the country; and there is no greater 
fallacy than that prices are “dictated.” Mr. 
Powderly’s panacea of a ‘‘Laborers’ Exchange” 
and a “Harmers’ Exchange,” is simply balderdash 
so far as the price of farm products is concerned; 
the two classes have opposing interests, one de- 
siring low prices and the other high prices; and 
for that matter, both are already represented on 


every exchange in the country in the bears and 
bulls, 


CHICAGO RULES FOR GRADING 
CORN. 


The Chicago Grain Receivers’ Association met this 
week in the directors’ room of the Board of Trade to dis- 
cuss the alterations of the rules for grading corn proposed 
by the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
Mr. John R. Bensley vigorously opposed the proposed 
alterations as unnecessary and hurtful. He handed in the 
following resolution as covering the whole matter: 

“Resolved, That in the judgment of this meeting any 
change in the rules governing the inspection of corn in 
this market is unnecessary and calculated to work serious 
injury to the interests of the country shipper and to the 
trade generally. That what is needed is not any change 
in the rules governing the inspection, but an intelligent 
application of the present rules in the grading of corn. 
That the element of paramount importance is uniformity 
in the classification of the grain, and a feeling of security 
among dealers that there will be no change in grades to 
meet an emergency or fora trivial cause. That the Presi- 
dent of the Association be, and is hereby instructed to send 
a copy of these resolutions to the Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners by this evening’s post, and 
that he be requested to urge on the Commission the im- 
portance of not making any change in the present rules 
governing the grading of corn.” 

James Hayde seconded the resolution, and strongly 
reprobated the stupidity and inefliciency of the inspectors 
as a body, which, he said, was the only cause of the dis- 
satisfaction of all interested. Mr. G. 8. Everingham was 
also in favor of the resolution, as were G. M. Culver and 
J. H. Norton. 

I. P. Rumsey, of Rumsey & Buell, contended that 
some verbal changes in the present rule for grading No. 2 
corn were certainly required, as the present wording of the 
rule was lax, and left too great a latitude to the individual 
inspector. He proposed to append to the resolution a 
definition of No. 2 corn as ‘‘reasonably dry and plump, 
sound and clean.” 

There was a long debate on this proposition, and though 
all present seemed to agree to this classification of No. 2 
corn, the majority did not favor tacking it on to the 
original resolution, which was adopted as offered by Mr. 
Bensley, who then proposed that each firm represented at 
the meeting forward a communication to the Board of 
Railway and Warehouse Commissioners, advocating Mr. 
Rumsey’s classification as a true definition of grade No. 2 
corn. This was agreed to. 


THE ST. MARY’S CANAL. 


The annual report of Major O. M. Poe, engineer in 
charge of the improvements upon the northern coast of 
Michigan, the St. Mary’s River, the Saginaw River, De- 
troit River and minor harbors along Lake Huron, was re- 
ceived at the War Department to-day. Its main and 
most interesting feature is, of course, the improvements 
upon the St. Mary’s River and the falls canal, and to this 
Major Poe devotes considerable space. The project now 
in hand for the improvement of the canal is to increase 
the prosent 16-foot depth to 20 feet, and to replace the 
locks at present in use by a single lock 800 feet long, 100 
feet wide, and with a minimum depth of 21 feet on the 
mitresills. 

It is less than seven years since the canal, with its 
present depth of 16 feet, increased from 12, was thrown 
open to navigation, and Major Poe states that the water 
draft of vessels and the tonnage both registered, and 
freight in consequence so increased as to demand immedi- 
ately the improvement set forth. In January last Major 
Poe sent to Congress a very interesting detailed report of 
the plans and probable cost of the proposed improve- 
ments, a synopsis of which was printed at that time. The 
cost of the project is set down at $4,738,865, and it has 
been practically approved by Congress, which last year 
appropriated something over $200,000 to commence the 
work. Major Poe favors pushing the work to the greate-t 
extent possible, and says he can use $2,235,875 next year 
to good advantage. Of this sum $980,000, or adding for 
contingencies the usual percentage $1,225,000, is for the 
masonry on the new locks. If itis not thought best to 
cut down the amount-named, Major Poe recommends 
dropping the amount for masonry and intimates that he 
ought certainly to have the remaining $1,010,875 to work 
at blasting, dredging and surveys. He saysa survey of 
the front of Ft. Brady for a pier its entire length has been 
made. 

As an argument in favor of pushing the work upon the 
canal to completion the engineer tnakes an interesting 
comparison showing the tonnage passing through the 
Suez and St. Mary’s Falls Canal respectively, during 
the year 1886. Itis shown that 3,085 more tonnage 
passed through the latter than the former. Regarding 
the operations of the canal for the fiscal year ended June 
30, Major Poe shows the following traffic locked through: 
Side-wheel steamers, 40; screw steamers, 4,800; sail ves- 
sels, 2,589; rafts and unregistered craft, 437; total passages, 
7,926; total registered tonnage, 4,288.691; total registered 
tonnage since opening the canal in 1855, 37,684,802. 

The following freight and passenger traflic passed 
through the canal the past fiscal year: Coal, tons, 1,173,- 
544; copper, tons, 35,402; flour, barrels, 1,543,448; wheat, 
bushels, 21,962,967; grain, other than wheat, bushels, 
674,409; iron ore, net tons, 2,172,304; pig and manufact- 
ured iron, tons, 116,824; lumber, feet, 151,333,000; salt, 
barrels, 157,189; silver ore, tons, 1,129; building stone, 


cords, 10,326; miscellaneous and unclassified freight, 256,- 
728; number of passengers, 28,848. Compared with last 
year the number of passing vessels increased 1,723, the 
number of lockage increased 460; the registered tonnage 
increased 859,507 and the freight tonnage increased 1,181,- 
788 tons. The cost of operating decreased 1.29 per ves- 
sel and 1.88 per lockage, or 22-100 of a cent per registered 
ton and 28-100 of a cent freight. In addition to the 
lumber reported as passing through the canal during the 
fiscal year, 15,800,000 feet b. m. of pine saw-logs were 
run down the rapids for manufacture below. The build- 
ing of the rai road bridge across the canal and rapids is 
likely to interfere with this mode of transportation and 
throw additional burden upon the canal. Should this 
prove to be the ca-e to any great extent it may be neces- 
sary to close the canal to rafts. The total amount of 
registered tonnage which has passed through the canal 
since the opening in 1855 is 387,684,802 tons, of which 
over half—17,732,315—has passed through in the six 
years since the new lock was opened in 1881. 

The cost of operating the canal last year was $22,138 
less $452 received for dry docking vessels. The Hay 
Lake channel, which is part of the St. Mary’s River im- 
provement, has been pushed as far as the surveys, and 
Major Poe recommends an appropriation of $500,000 
next year for beginning the work. The entire project is 
estimated to cost $2,184,115. 


WHY LATE GRAIN RUSTS. 


There is a universal belief among farmers that grain de- 
layed in ripening is almost sure to rust. ‘Il his is one rea- 
son why they try to sow early so that there may bea 
longer time of development and root growth during the 
early part of the season while the soil is cool and moist. 
In these conditions the plant food is more largely mineral 
and less nitrogenous, and there is possibly some difference 
in the character of the stalk and leaf, making one more 
susceptible than another to attacks of fungus. An ap- 
plication of mineral fertilizer to grain hastens its ripen- 
ing, and it also makes the straw bright and free from 
rust. In winter wheat a dressing of phosphate prevents 
winter-killing, while if there is a strip that the fertilizer 
does not reach it will bring some partly thrown out wheat 
plants which will head out a week later than they should 
and usually be badly rusted. 

It is not alone the high-priced phosphate that will pro- 
duce this result. A dressing of salt in the spring will 
generally make the grain to which it is applied free from 
rust, even though grown on land so rich as to promote 
extremely vigorous growth. Wood ashes or mineral 
potash will produce the same result. It is probable that 
the mineral plant food gets in the stalk and thus obstructs 
the passage from the roots of more sap than the stalks 
and leaves of the grain can thoroughly assimilate. On 
soil very rich in nitrogen and deficient in mineral plant 
food grain grows too much to leaf and straw. They be- 
come fairly gorged with sap that cannot be converted 
into anything of value because lacking in the mineral ele- 
ments required to make grain. This is not often seen, 
mainly because stable and other manures of nitrogenous 
character also contain a considerable proportion of mineral 
plant food, and in their decomposition in the soil make 
its inert minerals available for plants. Sometimes, 
however, we find places where the nitrogen is dispropor- 
tionably large. Here the straw becomes over heavy and 
falls down, and in breaking over sap exudes which is 
quickly attacked by rust. 

The position of such grain differs apparently from that 
which rusts only because it is late and has seemingly no 
excess of growth. But this difference is not so great as it 
seems. The late growth is pushed forward suddenly in 
hot weather, when nitric acid is rapidly developing in the 
soil, Cool, drying winds check alike the development of 
nitrates in the soil and of rust on the grain. Sometimes 
when cultivating corn or potatoes with horses fed on 
whole oats, the grain is voided in the droppings and grows 
in patches late in the summer where it fell, being covered 
at the last cultivating. These oats are always exceedingly 
vigorous, but the plants invariably rust so early that the 
grain is made light and chaffy. It shows that it would 
never do to plant oats in hills, so that the plants could 
stand by themselves and be cultivated as we do with corn. 
When it comes to heading and filling, the check which 
the numerous oat plants standing side by side give to each 
other is helpful rather than hurtful. Those who have 
planted a few wheat grains by themselves, and given them 
particular care so as to make the most from a little seed, 
almost always find their crop is troubled with rust. Many 
new varieties are thus condemned, while if sown ina body, 
as it usually is, the crop would prove a success. English 
farmers in their cooler climate, may sometimes do well 
with wheat cultivated and hoed, but it is not adapted to 
our climate. 

Late wheat is almost always thin on the ground. It is 
made late by killing out of the greater part of the stand 
and injuring the rest. The farmer whose fields seem al- 
most bare in April finds them growing green in June with 
scattering wheat plants. These are hurried forward so 
rapidly by hot weather and rains that they are always 
badly rusted. The plants have not made the root growth 
which they should have completed while the ground was 
cold in early spring. 


Bradstreets estimate the corn croo at 1,690,000,000 
bushels Other authorities make it 1,500,000,000 to 1,700,. 
000,000 bushels. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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The grain elevator office at Brooklyn, Iowa, was de- 
stroyed by fire August 10. 

A wind storm at Floyd, Iowa, August 10, destroyed an 
elevator and several residences. 

A grain elevator at Weston, Ill, was burned Aug. 13. 
The origin of the fire is unknown. 

The Warren Elevator, run by Little & Sloat, at Howard, 
Neb., has been burned. Loss $12,000. 

John 8. Clark, of the firm of John S. Clark & Son, 
grain dealers, Worcester, Mass., has died. : 

'T. E. Lancaster, of the firm of G. W. Maxwell & Co., 
grain dealers at Churubusco, Ind., has died. 

The Evansville Grain Company, Evansville, Ind., has 
been burned out. Loss estimated at $3,000; fully in- 
sured. 

The Columbia Brewing Company’s Works, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., were damaged by fire Aug. 12 to the extent of 
$25,000. 


Thomas Detrick,a grain dealer and hog buyer of Dono- 


_ yan, Iroquois county, Ill., died suddenly of heart disease 


recently. 


Thomas J. Monarch, one of the best known and largest 
distillers in Kentucky, died at Owensboro, July 21, aged 
51, of paralysis. 

Charles B. Dupee, a resident of Chicago for over thirty 
years and one of the oldest members of the Board of 
Trade, died August 11, 1887. 


The grain warehouse belonging to Furber & Regna, 
Big Stone City, Dak., was struck by lightning July 13, 
and burned. Small insurance. 

The Northern Pacific Elevator at Perigee, Dak., was 
burned July 13. It contained about 20,000 bushels of 
wheat. The fire was incendiary. 


Mr. Joseph Armstrong, who has been engaged for 
several years as buyer in the Hamilton, Ont., grain 
market, died July 17, of quick consumption. 


The Minneapolis and Northern Elevator burned at Mc- 
Canna, Dak., July 26. It is a total loss with 7,000 to 
10,000 bushels of wheat. The fire caught from the engine 
house. 


In the destructive fire which visited Camptonville, Cal., 
July 26, the grain warehouses of Green & Cole and J. R. 
Meek were totaly destroyed. Loss and insurance not yet 
known. 


The Montreal, Can., Warehousing Company’s building 
was damaged $40,000 by fire August 9; 125,000 bushels 
of grain were destroyed, the loss on which is $60,000; 
insured. 

Two grain elevators belonging to Walters & Dodds, 
Gladbrook, Iowa, were burned July 15, destroying con- 
siderable farm machinery stored in them. Loss $15,000, 
insurance $4,000. 


F. H. Peavy’s elevator, at Sioux City, Ia., was burned 
August 2, probably the work of an incendiary, as this 
was the fifth time the fire department had been called to 
this building. Loss, $5, 000; insurance, $3,000. 


A destructive fire which occurred at St. Louis, Mo., 
August 10, burned the malt house of the Schilling & 
Schnaider Brewing Company, destroying 30,000 bushels 
of malt, causing a loss of $27,000, fully insured. 


Prinz & Ulrich’s malt house was burned at Peoria, 
Aug. 2. The fire is supposed to have been caused by the 
igniting of grain dust from a hot box in the elevator ma- 
chinery. Total loss $26,000, insurance $20,000. 


The recent tornado at David City, Neb., caused a great 
deal of damage to the stock and buildings. Among the 
losers are James Eggner, warehouse and grain, $250; 
James Bell, elevator, $200; and the David City Roller 
Mill, partial destruction, $2,500. 


The elevator at Auburn, Dak., owned by the Florence 
Mill Company, of Stillwater, Minn., was struck by) light- 
ning during a severe storm July 28. There were 25,000 
bushels of grain in the elevator. The building was in- 
sured for $6,000, and the grain for $21,000. ) 


The elevator and malt house, belonging to Gerhard 
Lang, at Buffalo, N. Y., were partly destroyed by fire 
July 21. The contents of the elevator, 75,000 bushels 
of malt, were almost entirely destroyed by water. The 
total loss is estimated at $75,000, covered by insurance. 


A destructive fire occurred August 3, at Evansville, 
Ind., causing a loss of nearly half a million dollars. 
Amongst the property destroyed were fifteen cars of grain 
on the P. D. & E. R. Road, and a large warehouse con- 
taining tobacco, grain and general merchandise. There 
was an insurance of $3,000 on the grain in the cars, 


Wm. Glenn died at his home in Cincinnati, July 17, 
aged eighty-seven years. He was born in Hillsboro, N. 
C., and had been a merchant sixty-four years, forty-three 
of which were spent in Cincinnati. He was at one time 
president of the O. & M. Railroad, and had been identified 
with nearly every railroad entering the city. He was one 
of the founders of the Chamber of Commerce, and at the 
time of his death was an honorary member, and had held 


a membership in it longer than any man now living. He 
was also one of the largest stockholders in the Commercial 
Gazette. He leaves a very large estate. \ 


The largest shipment of wheat ever made from Wood- 
land, Cal., was sent out July 28 by E. T. Clowe, a local 
buyer, who shipped to Porta Costa 1,000 tons of No. 1 
milling wheat. It took fifty cars to contain it, each car 
carrying 440 sacks Large forces of men were worked 
night and day. 

A. P. Lusk, a prominent distiller, owner of the distil- 
lery at Highspire, died at Harrisburg, Pa., August 5, 
aged sixty-six years. Mr. Lusk was at one ‘time a con- 
tractor, and built the greater part of the sewer system of 
Cincinnati. He also built a portion of the Philadelphia 
& Erie railroad. 


A fire broke out in the railway hotel and eating house 
at Plymouth, Wis., July 14, which destroyed a large 
amount of property. Among the many buildings burned 
were the Chicago & Northwestern Railway’s elevator, loss 
$1,000, Wm. Swartz, grain elevator, coal shed and coal, 
$4,000, no insurance. 


The flour, grain and hay warehouse of George Hax, 
Baltimore, Md., was destroyed by fire July 18, with all 
its contents. The damage is estimated at $8,000, insured. 
One of the employes, Charles Minnick, jumped from a 
third story window and was severely injured. He was 
taken to the hospital where he was found to be insane. 


A granary, horse barn, hay and grain barn, which was 
the largest in the county, and five stacks of oats, all the 
property of Walter Coe & Sons, near Kalamazoo, Mich., 
were burned August 9, together with the contents of the 
buildings, including the grain crop of the season, 160 tons 
of hay, a twine binder, etc. Loss, $8,000 to $10,000; in- 
surance, $6,700. 

A disastrous fire in Buffalo, N. Y., July 21, resulted in 
the destruction of Ziegle’s brewery, the largest of its kind 
in the city, and which had lately been purchased from 
Albert Ziegle by the Ziegle Brewing Co., at a cost of 
$350,000. There is a $250,000 insurance on the building 
which will cover the loss. Two of the firemen were badly 
injured by falling from the ladders. 


The large five-story grain elevator of W. H. Graddy & 
Sons, at Versailles, Ky., fell to the ground July 30, The 
building contained 80,000 bushels of grain, mostly wheat, 
the greater portion of which will be saved. The elevator 
building cost $8,000, which will be an entire loss. The 
building was erected about one year ago, and had been 
pronounced dangerous since its erection. 


The extensive cracker bakery of James D. Mason & 
Sons, at Baltimore, Md., was entirely destroyed, with its 
contents and machinery, by fire, August 4. Their loss 
will be nearly $200,000, on which there is only a partial 
insurance. The upper floors of the grain and produce 
commission house of E. B. Owens & Co., were also 
destroyed. Loss, about $5,000; insured. 


A fire caused by the spontaneous combustion of malt, oc- 
curred July 15, in the second story of an old brewery build- 
ing of the Louis Bergdoll Brewing Co., at Philadelphia. 
It was feared for a time that the whole building would be 
destroyed, but by the efforts of the firemen the fire was 
confined to the part in which it originated. The loss is 
estimated at about $115,000, which is fully covered by in- 
surance. 


Capt. Walter Sweet died at Hamilton, Ont., August 2, 
of peritonitis, aged forty-five years. He was for many 
years a sailor in the China and India trade. He came to 
Hamilton about twenty-three years ago, and soon after 
went into the grain warehouse business in which he was 
successful. He held various positions of trust in the church 
and societies to which he belonged and was greatly beloved 
by all his associates. He leaves a wife and one daughter. 


A portion of the wall of the St. Anthony Elevator in 
Minneapolis, which was recently burned, fell upon a 
group of workmen who were shoveling wheat at its foot. 
Seven men were buried under the debris of stone, huge 
timbers and blackened wheat, of whom but one was res- 
cued alive. The men who saw the accident began at once 
to dig for the imprisoned workmen, but the hot stones 
and burning wheat made it tedious work. When brought 
out they were all dead. 


WHEAT STORAGE AND TRANSPOR- 
TATION IN RUSSIA. 


The English Engineering says the Russian Government 
is alive to the necessity of quickening and cheapening the 
means of transporting from the interior of its country the 
wheat which can be spared for export. The trade has 
been for several years in a state of extreme depression, 
and experienced a temporary relief during the existence 
of the Chicago corner. That event led to the purchase of 
so much Russian wheat for the supply of Western Europe 
as to cause a temporary inflation of the market, but the 
cessation of that stimulus appears to have left things in a 
worse condition than ever before. Statistics just published 
at St. Petersburg show that the cost of transporting wheat 
from Samara (which is the Russian Chicago) to St. Peters- 
burg, and thence to London, is about twice as much as it 
costs to carry the wheat from India, and nearly three 
times as much as to carry it from Chicago to Liverpool; 
while the cost of raising wheat is greater in Russia than 
in the Punjaub The Goverment has now under consid- 
eration a plan for building grain elevators at every grain 
center along the Volga and the use of steam on the canals 
of the interior. It has hitherto been obstinately opposed 
to any extensive use of steam power along the Neva-Volga 
system of waterway.. 
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Engineer Page of the railway department at Ottawa, 
Ont., has gone to Sault Ste. Marie in order to make a 
survey of the site of the proposed canal on the Canadian 
side. It is expected that the work of construction will be 
commenced this year, 


The Frankfort Chamber of Commerce have asked aid 
from the Government to complete the construction of a 
canal from Antwerp to the Rhine. The Belgian portion 
has been built. The Dutch section is half cut, and 
Germany has concluded a treaty with Holland for its 
completion. 


Up to the present time the shipments of wheat from 
Duluth this season have been 11,100,248 bushels on 297 
vessels, which would give an average cargo of 37,372 
bushels. Up to the same time last year shipments were 
7,235,437 bushels. The largest day’s shipment was June 
20, when thirteen vessels loaded 403,870 bushels. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio canal suffered severe damage 
from the recent heavy rains in Maryland, at a point be- 
tween Hancock and Williamport. One break at Big 
Pool was 75 feet in length, and another 80 feet long and 
below the bottom of the canal. One-half of the towpath 
for a hundred and fifty yards also cavedin. The culverts 
were badly damaged and navigation was suspended for 
some days. 

Business on the Erie canal has been good up to the 
present time, but rates are now so low that boat owners 
generally have laid up their vessels for repairs so as to be 
ready for the fall trade, which promises to be a fair one. 
More freight has been carried over the canal this year than 
last, the total for this year to date being about 2,000,000 
tons. Wheat rates opened at 614 cents to New York, 
but fell to 44. 

The large iron propellers are rapidly crowding the 
smaller craft off the lakes. Twenty years ago a propeller 
that could carry 50,000 bushels of grain or 1,000 tons of 
coal was considered immense, but a number of, the ves- 
sels now plying between Buffalo and Chicago and Cleve- 
land and Duluth, now carry over 100,000 bushels of 
grain in one cargo. The Onoko takes 120,000 bushels of 
oats at a single load. 


The Suez Canal cost $100,000,000. The Panama Canal 
Company has already incurred obligations for $275,000,- 
000, and an exchange says that M. De Lesseps, once the 
George Stevenson of the age, bids fair to become its 
Micawber. The latest issue of bonds by the company 
will involve a lottery loan which, while puttiug in the 
company’s treasury but $42,000,000, will increase its obli- 
gations $100,000,000. The lives sacrificed in this great 
undertaking are not counted in the cost. 


The Cleveland Leader and Herald is in favor of repair- 
ing the canals in that state, and putting them in a nav- 
igable condition again, so that the old canal traffic can be 
resumed. It says the only real opponents to such a 
movement are the railways who fear the resulting com- 
petition in freight rates. .The people, to whom cheap 
transportation is a paramount consideration, would be 
universally benefited. The same argument would apply 
to a number of other states besides Ohio. 


The Dominion Government has appropriated $1,000,- 
000 for the construction of the new Canadian Canal at 
Sault Ste. Marie, and the route is now being surveyed. 
Some of the American newspapers are at a loss to know 
why Canada should want to spend so much money in 
order to get an exclusive connection between Lake Huron 
and Lake Superior, when the United States Government 
canal at the ‘‘Soo” is free to vessels of both countries. 
The Canadian commerce with Lake Superior is limited, 
and it is estimated that the net earnings of all their ves- 
sels in fifty years. would not begin to pay the cost of 
building the canal. The ‘‘Yankees” suspect a scheme of 
some sort, and will keep their eyes open. 


M. Leroy Beaulieu, a writer in the Heonomiste Francais, 
takes a very despondent view of the financial position of 
the Panama company. He calculates that under the most 
favorable circumstances the canal will not be finished in 
less time than six years and a half, and will cost for works 
1,000 million in addition to what has been expended. In the 
meantime the annual outlay for interests and administration 
will have consumed a further sum of 800,000,000 or 900,- 
000,000 making a total of 3,000,000,000. Supposing that 
that sum has been raisefat 9 per cent. interest and sink- 
ing funds, the annual charge will amount to 270,000,000 
to which must be added the royalty of the Colombian 
Government and the cost of maintainence Annual re- 
ceipts of 290,000,000 to 300,000,000 will be required to 
pay the interest on the capital before anything can be 
paid as dividend to stockholders beyond their 5 per cent. 
as interest. The latest dispatches from Paris say that 
only one-half of the loan has been taken by the people. 
It would seem as though the French nation had an ele- 
phant on its hands in this canal which has already cost so 
much in every way. 


The freight rate on grain of all kinds from La Crosse 
to Chicago, or vice versa, is now seven and one-half cents 
per hundred, as against twelve and one-half cents last 
year. This will allow La Crosse commission men to pay 
three cents per bushel more to farmers for their grain. 
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The new wheat crop of France is estimated at about 
300,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. Brinkworth, a corn merchant, of Bristol, Eng., is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $250,000. 

The price of wheat in the Vienna market, August 6, 
was lower than at any time in twenty-three years. 

The latest estimates on the English wheat crop place it 
at 72,000,000 bushels, against 60,000,000 bushels last year. 

The wheat crop of Australia harvested in January, 1887, 
is mostly required for the inter-colonial trade, and very 
little of it will be sent to Europe. 

Late reports from the continent state that the wheat 
crop of France_is good, the yield being 10,000,000 hecto- 
litres greater than that of last year. Russian harvest re 
ports are also satisfactory. 

About 55,000 acres of wheat were destroyed by floods 
in Austro-Hungary the past season, but the crop is ex- 
pected to be somewhat better than that of 1886, which 
gave an export surplus of about 12,000,000 bushels, wheat 
and flour together. 

The British Indian wheat crop harvested in April, 1887, 
is estimated at about 28,000,000 bushels less than the crop 
of 1886. If the Indian department estimate is approxi- 
mately correct the available wheat export of India is 
about exhausted, and the decline in the weekly_export 
from 2,320,000 bushels in the week ended June 11, to 
1,040,000 in the week ended July 30, 1887, certainly in- 
dicates it. 

The London correspondent of the Toronto Globe says: 
Mr. Smeaton, Director of Agriculture of the Northwest 
provinces of India, has issued a note on competition be- 
tween India and American wheat. He says India pos- 
sesses means to compel America to withdraw her hostile 
tariffs and open her markets to British industry, but is 
burdened by higher railway freight charges, excessive 
handling and apparently (though not really) inferior qual- 
ity. He advises London merchants to use their influence 
with the railways. 

Under date of August 8, the Mark Lane Hapress gives 
areview of the British grain trade, in which it states 
that the season had opened some three weeks earlier than 
usual, wheat being reaped and threshing going on all 
throughout the South of England. The values of old 
wheat declined 1s 6d to 2s in a fortnight. The samples of 
new wheat are of good quality. Ruinously low prices 
are predicted. The trade in foreign wheat is stagnant, 
and values fell 10s on the collapse of the California cor- 


ner. Flour is dull and cheaper. Corn prices are main- 
tained. Oats are in large supply, with lowering prices. 


There were fourteen arrivals of wheat cargoes. 


CANAL CONVENTION. 


The Canal Convention, which was held-the last week 
in July, at Rochester, N. Y., was acknowledged to be the 
most successful one as yet convened in the interests of the 
state canals. The delegates were all representative men 
who thoroughly understood the business that called them 
together, and their speeches were practical and pointed. 
With the exception of the little breeze created by the in- 
troduction of some resolutions by Capt. De Puy, noticed 
in another column, the greatest harmony prevailed. 

The objections to canal improvements and canal tax- 
ation were ably met, and the great increase of business 
during the past. year through these waterways was ad- 
duced as a proof that they are neither dead nor falling 
into disuse. Other nations recognize the fact that canal 
transportation for heavy freights is the best and cheapest, 
and to-day immense canals are being constructed in 
Europe and other portions of the civilized world. 

It was unanimously the opinion of the convention that 
aid from the National Government should not be asked, 
and that the canals should be enlarged and improved at 
the expense of the state, whose property they are. The 
executive committee reported that the Legislature of 1887 
had made an appropriation for canal improvement, which 
aggregated $578,000. It was decided to ask a further ap- 
propriation of $100,000 from the coming Legislature to 
remove the deposits from the bottom of the canal ard to 
restore it to its former depth. It was also resolved that 
as Canadian vessels are allowed to pass free of toll 
through our canals, a like courtesy should be shown to 
the commerce of the United States by the Dominion of 
Canada, 

Resolutions of respect on the death of the late Abram 
Miller, of New York, were adopted. he officers elected 
for the ensuing year are as follows: President, George 
Clinton, Buffalo; Secretaries, Frank S. Gardner, New 
York, Arthur W. Hickman, Buffalo; Treasurer, Wm. H. 
Webb, New York. The list of vice-presidents and com- 
mittees is very large. 


A Tacoma, W. T., dispatch conveys the idea that the 
wheat dealers of that town are so overcome with business 
that vessels arriving from Seattle with bricks are sent 
back loaded with wheat at low rates to relieve the pres- 
sure. ‘The fact probably is that the owners of the vessels 
are glad to get a return freight at low rates. 


STOCKTON GRAIN DEALERS. 


A dispatch received in this city in the early part of the 
week from Stockton says that fifteen prominent merchants 
and grain dealers of that town have signed articles of in- 
corporation of the Stockton Merchants’ Exchange and 
Call Board. Seven directors are named in the articles of 
incorporation. The elected officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. D. Peters; Vice-President, George B. Sperry; 
Secretary, J. M. Larue; Treasurer, P. B. Fraser. Com- 
mittees were appointed, and it is said that in a short time 
the board will be open for the transaction of business. It 
was decided by resolution to petition the San Francisco 
Produce Exchange to make the Stockton warehouses 
“regular,” and to place them on the list of Call Board 
warehouses and to appoint grades to be named by the 
Stockton board. It is proposed to reorganize the ware- 
house business of Stockton. 

A later report says that there was a large number of 
prominent citizens of Stockton present at the meeting, 
and that thirty signed the rolls of membership. The 
articles of incorporation have been forwarded to Sacra- 
mento, and the Stockton Exchange and Call Board will 
soon be in operation. Memberships and seats in the board 
sold at $25 each. Among the signers of the articles were 
George Hart, J. D. Peters, George B. Sperry, Sperry & 
Co., Smith & Wright, Farmers’ Co-operative Union, L. B. 
Holt, P. B. Batte, Dr. L. E. Cross; S. N. Cross, F. M: 
Brown, T. B. Fraser, Sydney Newell, I. 8. Bostwick, W. 
C. Miller, D. E. Winders and Norman Lane. 

At the meeting it was stated that there was 15,000 tons 
of wheat in Stockton, most of it No. 1 grade, which 
could not be moved for want of freighting facilities.— 
San Francisco ’ Change. 


A CHICAGO SPECULATOR. 


Ed Partridge is one of the biggest all-around speculat- 
ors in the West. He has more money than Nat Jones; as 
much money as N. B. Ream and possibly more. He is 
in and out of the market five times to Ream’s once, and 
is supposed to have cleared more in the last year than all 
the rest of the local plungers put together. — It is abso- 
lutely a fact that there isno broker, commission man or 
office boy living who ever saw Partridge make a mem- 
orandum either in giving an order or in receiving a re- 
port. He apparently keeps no record at all of his specu- 
lations. If he does he must make it at home from 
memory. This would not be so remarkable if he were a 
speculator of the investor class, who took a line of 
property and stood on it; but that is not at all his style. 
He employs more brokers than any other two grain trad- 
ers; not infrequently puts a dozen of them in the same 
pit at the same moment, and will even dodge in and out 
of a market several times in a day. Partridge’s line is 
from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 bushels of grain. He plays 
stocks as much as anybody, but not on a proportionate 
scale. He always limps around and looks solemn. When 
the market is going against him he hangs his head on the 
left side and limps with his right foot. When things 
move to suit him his head goes over on the right side a 
little more jauntily, and all the limping is done with the 
left leg. Ream keeps a commission house of his own, 
his partner being virtually his bookkeeper. He has, be- 
sides, a private secretary, who has nothing to do except 
keep tab on his employer. Ream himself is continually mak- 
ing memoranda in a little book he carries for the purpose. 
It is hard to see how Partridge gets along without any of 
these aids. Yet he does; and he is about the only man in 
and out of the market all the while to whom everybody 
seems ready to concede almost uninterrupted success.— 
Chicago Herald. 


THE NEW YORK CANASS. 


The friends of the New York canals have been hold- 
ing a conference at Rochester in that state. These meet- 
ings are now being annually held, and it is said that they 
are doing much to promote a just public sentiment and 
liberal legislation toward these important channels of 
commerce. 

The story that canals have seen their best days, and 
have no longer any place of usefulness, is freely told. 
But the statement and all arguments founded upon it are 
refuted by experience. A single enlarged lock on the 
Erie Canal has demonstrated the practicability. of vastly 
increasing the capacity of that waterway, and additional 
enlargements have confirmed the wisdom of the policy 
and done much to increase business. In June, 1886, 
4,517,240 bushels of grain were shipped by the canal from 
Buffalo. That amount was almost doubled in June, 1887, 
the amount being 8,094,110 bushels. At the end of June, 
1886, 12,441,520 bushels had been sent forward by water 
from Buffalo. The amount for the same period in 1887 
was 15,044,820 bushels, though the canal opened a week 
later the present season. 

These facts and figures establish the value and growing 
usefulness of canal navigation. The outrageous elevator 
charges at Buffalo and New York prevent them being as 
useful as they might become, and they need adequate ter- 
minal facilities of their own, rendering them independent 
of elevator rings controlled by railroad rivals. 

Canals are the best regulators of railroad charges All 
the hostility to their construction and continuous improve- 
ment comes from railroad influences. The great West 
has an interest in the subject equal or superior to that of 
the people living along the canal banks. It is of more 
importance to Chicago and Illinois than it is to Buffalo 


and the state of New York. For this reason and for 
others the canals of the country, like the rivers and har- 
bors, should be placed under national control, and sup- 

ported ae improved by the federal treasury.—Chicago 
ournal. 


WOMEN SPECULATORS. 


The gossip going the rounds about women speculators 
and their successes is very often of an irresponsible sort, 
with more attention given to entertaining details than to 
facts. A certain Mrs. English, however, is declared really 
to be that very rare thing—a successful woman operator. 
Upon very good authority her deals in pork and in stocks 
have been large enough and lucky enough to net her 
about $25,000. She lives at the Woodruff House, is 
under forty, and, among the other interesting things said 
of her by her brokers, is that she has a very charming 
daughter. Mrs. Jack Haverly is about the only other 
woman whose operations on the market are above timid 
little flyers in the bucket-shops. There may have been a 


time, while the speculative fever was upon everybody, 


when other respectable women had their brokers and bet 
the market. Itis a fact that less than ten years'ago a 
very large share of the clientage of Messrs. Lamson Bros., 
now a very rich concern, was composed of women. 
Lady clients now are very rare. Even the gallery on the 
Open Board, which used to be haunted by a dozen or 
more quaint women speculators, is deserted. The 
women’s money went even before the men’s, and the 
complaint for six months has been that the money of the 
men speculators was all gone. 


INSTRUCTING A CHILD. 


They were riding on the train. The small child was 
looking out at the window, wetting her finger and making 
marks on the pane, and asking her father, ‘“What’s that, 
papa?” and before he could look the train had shot past it 
and it was gone. He had been fooled in this way several 
times. 

“What are they doing down there, papa?” 

“Plowing.” 

“And what’s plowing, papa?” 

“That's plowing.” 

‘“What do they do it for?” 

“They put the seed in there, bury it, and it grows.” 

“Grows! How?” 

“Into grain. The seed is the father of the grain, just 
like you see over there in that field.” 

‘““Papa”’—after a moment—‘‘where were you buried?’ 
—San Francisco Chronicle. , 


THE CORN IN JULY. 


The harvest ends, and the song of the reaper 
Dies away in a closing strain; 

Midsummer skies glow hotter and deeper 
O’er shorn fields dotted with shocks of grain. 


Fierce is the breath of the July weather; 
Tropic heats on the winds are borne; 

The grass and the clover are dying together, 
Yet brave and green stand the fields of corn. 


Brave and green and with banners streaming, 
Wooing the breezes at hottest noon. 

Wider flung when the world is dreaming, 
Spreading broadly beneath the moon. 


The days are cloudless, the adr aquiver, 
Pulsing in palpitant waves of heat; 

Crisply the aspen leaves quake and shiver; 
The cracked earth scorches unwary feet. 


The brown thrush, silent, flits through the hedges; 
Mute in their coverts the wood birds hide; 

Farther the creek shrinks back from its edges; 
The springs cease flowing, the brooks are dried. 


Still, while the grass and the clover are dying, 
With strong roots deep in the prairie’s breast, 
Plumed and tasseled, with banners flying, 
The tall corn tosses each lordly crest. 


Enter the field, a forest hangs over; 
Seen from above, ’tis a dark green sea, 
Gleaming with lights when the sun, like a lover, 
Showers his kisses, so fierce and so free, 


Lo! through the cornfields a miracle passes, 
Vainly attempted by magi of old— 

Salts and sunlight and viewless gases 
Here are transmuted to bars of gold. 


Triumph of alchemy! daily and nightly 
Wrought in silence before our eyes. 

Since ’tis so common we note it lightly— 
Wonders familiar make no surprise. 


Boon most precious! Seasons may vary— 
One yielding less and another more— 

Yet ’tis the hope and the pride of the prairie; 
Tis wealth to the rich and ’tis life to the poor. 


Sole dependence of many a toiler, 
Watching the clouds night, noon and morn— i'¢ 
Fearing, trembling, lest drouth, the spoiler, # 
Sear with his touch the fields of corn. 


Still, as yet, while the clover is dying, 
While buds fall dead ere the flowers are born, ‘ 

With life intact and with banners flying, ‘ 
Green and beautiful stands the corn. 


ELLEN P. ALLERTON. 
Padonia, Kan., July, 1887. ; 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS FIRE. 


In view of the recent disasters attended with loss of 
life, at the Duluth and Minneapolis elevator fires, would 
it not be a good deal for the Chicago Fire Underwriters’ 
Association 1o enforce the dormant rule requiring the 
owners of elevators in this city to put up outside stair 
ways, at least on all elevators exposed to the danger of 
being burned by contiguous property or other elevators? 
It has been demonstrated that one elevator may destroy 
another one 300 feet from it. The outside stairway, 
properly constructed, and a baleony or only a railing on 
the top would enable firemen to save the structure when 
exposed to fire and enable those penned in in case of its 
being on fire to save their lives by such means of reaching 
terra firma. Outside stairways ought to be a feature of 
all grain elevators, and the insurance companies should 
see to it that they are provided on all they insure.—Chz- 
cago Investigator. 


A PIECE OF WISDOM, 


The wisdom of the convention in declining to ride the 
memorial for the enlargement of the Sault Canal with the 
Portage lake and canal resolution is commendable While 
we favor the purchase of that work by the government, 
we do not think it would, at this time, add any strength 
to the St. Mary’s Canal movement, and might, possibly, 

‘antagonize it. The Portage purchase is already in good 
shape before Congress, and we have no doubt but it will 
pass at the next session. It has been too much the custom 

heretofore, at waterways conventions, for the representa- 
tives to take up too many schemes at one time, and in mo- 
tions for appropriating money for various enterprises to 
lose sight of the principal object, thereby directing the 
attention of the country to the fact that as it is so easy to 
ask for many things perhaps one is not needed more than 
another, thus jeopardizing the most important require- 
ments.— Marine Record. 


A MILLION BUSHELS OF WHEAT. 


The St. Anthony elevators contained approximately a 
million bushels of good wheat. A portion of the grain 
has been saved in a damaged condition. Perhaps for the 
purpose of a bit of calculation we may fairly put the 
destruction at about 750,000 bushels. The flames in a 
single night have annihilated an amount of food that cost 
many men labor and that was accumulated in a central 
market at great expense. The average yield of wheat 
per acre in Minnesota and Dakota last year was twelve 
and a half bushels. The grain destroyed in the fire of 
Tuesday night was, therefore, the total product of 60,- 
000 acres! Allowing sixty acres of wheat to a farm, this 
grain was grown upona thousand farms. The average 
annual consumption of wheat in the United States is 
probably about five bushels per capita. Consequently, 
the elevator fire destroyed grain enough to provide 150,- 
000 people with bread fora whole year. The quantity 
destroyed was greater than the total aggregate wheat 
crop last year of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island.— Minneapolis Tribune. 


THE REGULATION OF THE ELEVATORS. 


Referring to the work of the Canal Convention at Roches- 
ter, the President, Hon. George Clinton, says in an inter- 
view reported in the Buffalo Courier: 

“The matter of alleged excessive elevator charges at 
New York and Buffalo, brought up by Mr. De Puy, had 
no business in the convention. It had been before the 
legislature and we had no reason at this time to quarrel 
with their decision. Granted that the abuses complained 
of all, exist, the question was not one to discuss at such a 
time. 4 

Mr Clinton makes a serious mistake. It has been for 
along time alleged that canal commerce has been sub- 
jected to excessive elevator charges at Buffalo; and that 
this extortion is maintained by pooling the elevator in- 
terests and thus depriving the boatmen of the free compe- 
tition in elevating, storing and handling grain. It was, 
therefore, as proper a subject for the consideration of the 
convention as the removal of the mud from the bottom of 
the canal or the enlargement of the locks. The only plea 
for the consideration of any of these topics by the con- 
vention is the assumption that they constitute an embar- 
rassment of canal commerce which must be removed. 
Upon the same ground the extortion of the elevator mo- 
nopoly was entitled to the most serious consideration,— 
Niagara Democrat. 


CORN HARVEST POSSIBILITIES. 


The average yield of corn in the United States for the 
past seven years, according to the estimates of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau, was about twenty-four bushels per acre. 
An average yield this year on an acreage of 78,000,000 
would be 1,872,000,000 bushels. The average condition 
for the period mentioned was a fraction below 86. A 
full crop on a general average condition of 100 would 
make the total production on an acreage of 78,000,000, a 
little short of 2,200,000,000 bushels. Every one point depre- 
ciation incondition means ashrinka7ve of about 22,000,000 
bushels; 5 points a loss of 110,000,000 bushels; 10 pointsa 
loss of 220,000,000 bushels, ete. A crop of 1,400,000,000 
bushels would bring that general average down to 637, 
and the average yield per acre below 18 bushels. The 
average last year was a shade less than 22 bushels, and the 
total production nearly 200,000,000 below the seven year 
ayerage and about 450,000,000 bushels below a possible 


“full crop.” In view of the fact that there is an unusually 
good crop of corn in the East and South as well as in many 
portions of Kansas, Iowa and Missouri, and in Dakota 
and Minnesota, it isnot impossible that the general harvest 
average condition may be between 70 and 75, which would 
give a total yield within the range of 1,540,000,000 and 
1,650,000,000 bushels. How wouid 1,600,000,000 bushels 
do for a prediction?—Chicago Daily Business. 


I$ IT A STRING GAME? 


Several months ago the public was officially assured 
that there is no leak in the Agricultural Bureau at Wash- 
ington. Accepting this statement as true there is certainly 
room for wonder at the exceeding closeness with which 
some parties in speculative circles manage to guess at the 
figures several hours.in advance of the time when they 
are ostensibly made public. Yesterday was only one of 
several dates when the crop estimates were anticipated 
correctly, and the facts so widely known that the effect 
was discounted in the markets before the figures came. to 
hand. In this case there was absolute identity between 
the anticipatory rumor and the subsequently received re- 
port in regard to corn, and indignation at the fact was 
very freely expressed by many members of the Board .of 
Trade of this city. The circumstances are regarded by 
many as justifying the suspicion that somebody manages 
to sell the information to a few prominent speculators, 
who are thereby enabled to milk the market on the 
strength of news the gathering and publication of which 
are paid for by the whole people. The chief of the de- 
partment would do well to revise his previously expressed 
opinion, and make an effort to prevent what is suspected 
to be a petty steal by which a few enrich themselves at 
the expense of the many.—Chicago Tribune. 


THE CORN CROP IN KANSAS, 


Estimates made a month ago as to the corn crop in this 
state will have to be revised. The acreage was largely 
increased, at least 25 per cent. over last year, and most of 
the increase is in the newer counties west. But there 
have been unfavorable influences in localities, and they 
lave operated to lessen the average yield materially. It 
is too soon yet to estimate accurately. Our reports, Sept. 
1, will afford reliable data. The crop will then be made, 
and we can know just what it.is. 

Reports are varying and cannot be safely accepted as 
accurate now, because farmers are very busy, not getting 
about much over large territory, and weather has not been 
regular, so that within short distances different conditions 
exist. In one neighborhood, or in one townshtp, every- 
thing may look well, while in the next it may be differ- 
ent. A report from either locality would not give a fair 
statement as to the whole region, We must wait a few 
weeks for complete returns. 

It is interesting, however, in the m2antime, to learn 
that the present prospect is regarde@ as good for a fair 
average yield of corn per acre, and that with the in- 
creased acreage, the aggregate yield will be much above 
that of any former year. The Kansas Farmers’ Insur- 
ance Company publish reports from forty-one counties, 
many of them showing that corn is matured. The re- 
ports are in response to special inquiries, Most of those 
received up to date of publication are from the eastern 
counties, and they indicate that the yield will exceed the 
average. Our own advices are to the effect that in some 
places the yield will be enormous, in others fair, and in a 
few particular localities of small area, the crop will be 
very light. On the whole, we expect an average corn 
harvest.— Kansas Harmer. 


COLLAPSE OF THE CALIFORNIA WHEAT DEAL, 


The collapse in the Call Board deal has come, but it is 
probable we have only seen the beginning of the end. 
There are uncovered or unsettled shorts to the extent of 
105,000 tons. The suspended operators proposed as a 
basis of settlement that they would immediately margin 
down all contracts from $2.15 to $2.05, giving sellers 
their original $200. Then upon tender of wheat on these 
contracts, margins would be returned down to $1.70, 
making $700 per contract, and at above price the seller is 
to carry the wheat for the clique’s account, receiving 
storage, insurance and interest, the wheat to be taken in 
four monthly installments from September to December 
inclusive, and 10,000 tons are to be placed by the ‘‘bulls” 
in the Call Board directors’ hands as a guarantee that this 
agreement will be fulfilled. The proposition was ac- 
cepted by the shorts; in fact, there was nothing left for 
them to do but accept any proposition which showed at 
all in their favor. On close inspection, the guarantee ap- 
pears very shabby security for the promise made. The 
value of 10,000 tons of wheat at $1.40 is $280,000. The 
difference between $1.40 and $1.70 on 100,000 tons is 
$600,000, and to margin the market down from $2.15 to 
$1.70 will necessitate returning to the shorts $900,000 of 
the margins they have paid in. There is nothing at pres- 
ent to indicate that wheat exported will net over $1.40, 
and prospects are for less, with advancing freights and an 
early and good harvest in the greater part of Europe. 
There are few financiers who would not rather drop a 
pledge of $280,000 than put out $1,500,000 or more to re- 
deem it. It is to be hoped in this instance the pledge will 
be redeemed. While there have been many operators 
here and in the interior who have suffered reverses 
through the collapse, it is not believed that there will be 
any very damaging effect resulting therefrom to general 
trade. There has been no actual loss of either wheat or 
coin, as there is as much of both as though the deal had 
never been attempted. Still such disturbances as the 
present, and the entire system of speculative gambling, 


havea demoralizing effect on individuals and communities. 
If the system must be tolerated, some check should be 
placed upon it greater than exists at present.—San Hran- 
cisco Grocer. 


THE CORN CROP, 

The past week has not improved the situation with 
reference to the general condition of the growing corn 
crop. Ina few localities of limited area local rains have 
afforded some relief, but a wider breadth has become more 
seriously threatened with disaster from drought than ap- 
peared a week ago. In Iowa the bulk of the crop con- 
tinues to be promising, the exceptions being comparatively 
few. In Missouri the situation is not so encouraging as 
previously, and this may be said also of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, although the general situation west of the Missis- 
sippi is still favorable to a fairly good production. In the 
Northwest, where corn is a less important crop, the con- 
ditions are generally promising, west of Wisconsin. In 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky there is an impair- 
ment of the crop to a serious extent, especially if early 
and copious general rains should not be available, and 
much of the corn area in these states can make but an in- 
different yield at the best for the remainder of the season. 
The one thing that has given this crop ability to withstand 
the drought as well as it has is the fact of the favorable 
conditions at planting and starting of the crop. Our cor- 
respondence this week and previously, and other infor- 
mation, indicates that the fall of rain has been very irreg- 
ular this season, and a correct computation of the average 
situation of the crop will be more diflicult than usual.— 
Cincinnati Price Current. 


THE ERIE. 


The Erie Canal during the season of navigation serves 
as a regulator to railway freight charges, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that railway influences are hostile. 
They are too shrewd to oppose directly, and with declared 
purpose, improvement of the channel that carries across 
the state millions of tons of freight, competing success- 
fully through seven months of the year*for traffic, besides 
reducing charges for carriage, but by methods well known 
they are busy in exciting hostility to the canals. The peo- 
ple of the state have paid millions to construct and main- 
tain the canals, and in return have received priceless ben- 
efits. They owe it to themselves to consider with 
impartial judgment every question relating to maintenance 
or improvement of the channel which the constitution of 
the state, as it now reads, guarantees to their possession 
forever. If they stop with the question of taxes they 
will not be wise, for that is not all. That is but a one- 
sided view unworthy of citizens who have public as well 
as private interests to guard against wrong. The real 
question is, Do the canals contribute to the prosperity of 
our industries in such manner and to such extent as to 
justify their preservation and improvement? If they do, 
the cost is not a burden. If they do not, let them go. 
But it is proved incontrovertibly that many industries are 
immediately dependent for their profitable pursuit on 
cheap transportation supplied by the canals. Itis so ap- 
parent that even the most clouded vision may see it, if the 
matter of taxes forever magnified be thrust aside long 
enough to permit the view.—Husbandman. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO WHEAT CORNER, 


The San Francisco wheat corner has ended, as its Chi- 
cago predecessor did, in a loss of several millions to its 
projectors. There will be no sympathy tendered the 
broken gamblers, and much distrust engendered toward 
the banking house, which is supposed to have furnished 
what in gambling parlance is termed ‘‘the stake.” Luck- 
ily, the bank seems to be solvent, and hence the fortunes 
of innocent depositors are not endangered; but it has been 
a narrow escape for them. Something more than censure 
is due to bank managers, who risk the money of their 
customers in wheat pit or stock exchange chances. 

The crash in San Francisco was brought about by much 
the same agency that brought it about here—shortness of 
money to buy up the whole crop within reach of market. 
The granger and the outsider have learned to watch the 
ticker, and no sooner does wheat go up a point or two in 
the pit than enough to depress the market, bull move- 
ments left out of consideration, is tumbled into it by out- 
siders who have been waiting for a raise. The more 
earnest the bull movement becomes, the more rapidly does 
wheat rush to market; so that, unless railways can be 
made criminal conspirators in the retarding of transporta- 
tion, the days of successful wheat cornering may be said 
to have passed away forever. Speculators who have not 
learned by this time that grain will move just as rapidly 
toward any given point as prices rise at that point are to 
be classed as commercial Bourbons, who know nothing 
and learn nothing. 

The suspension of wheat calls by the directors of the 
San Francisco board, with its corollary of an order for 
the return of margins, may be good enough policy for 
San Francisco; it certainly has averted a local panic. But 
if the gamblers, small and great, had been left to undergo 
the full pain of the pinching caused by the pressure of 
the grain which they had called .into the city from its 
country resting places, an object lesson of great value 
would have been taught them. But, even as if is, it is 
not likely that San Francisco will soon see another effort 
at grain corner building.—Jnter Ocean. 


Cyrus E Cole, a well-known member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died recently at Oconomowoc, Wis., of 
inflammation of the bowels. He came to Chicago about 
twenty years ago in the employ of Seymour Brothers, and 
soon after went into business for himself as a commission 
merchant. His record is without a stain. 
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Commission Merchant. 


> 
S 


A commission merchant may rightfully sell grain con- 
signed tohim to reimburse himself for advances made, 
after a reasonable time, when such is the usage of trade. 
—Supreme Court, Ill., 87. 


Account of Sales. 


Accounts of sales rendered monthly by a commission 
merchant to the consignor for several years, containing 
items of charges for storage and insurance, unobjected to 
until after suit brought by the former for a balance due 
him, is prima facie evidence of the correctness of the 
account, and the right to make such charges.—Bailey vs. 
Bensley, Ill. Supreme Court, 87. 


Intermixing Grain. 


Where a consignee of grain stores the same in a ware- 
house, and the same is intermixed with other grain of 
like grade, and a receipt is taken for the amount, the 
grain being no longer capable of identification, the owner 
parts with his property in the same, and the consignee to 
whom the receipt is given, instead of being bailee, be- 
comes a debtor to the owner.—JU. Reports, 87. 


Commission Merchant. 


The shipper of grain may, by consent of the warehouse- 
man, have his grain kept ina separate bin by itself, which 
consent must appear upon the face of the receipt, as well 
as the number of the bin, or he may instruct the commis- 
sion man, and require him to keep the identical receipts 
received upon his shipment, and not to part with them 
except when he sells on his account.—Bailey vs. Bensley, 
Lil. Supreme Court, 87, 556. 


Warehouse Receipt. 


If a commission man places the grain of his consignor 
in a warehouse, taking a receipt therefor, whereby the 
property in the grain is parted with by its loss of identity, 
and disposes of the receipt, and afterward fails to keep’ 
warehouse receipts for the same amount and grade of 
grain, it will not amount to a conversion of the grain. 
The only effect will be a bar to his charges for storage 
and insurance.—87 Ji]. Reports. ; 


Consignment. 


The New York Factors’ act (1830) only protects persons 
dealing in good faith with the apparent owners of prop- 
erty; hence, where a warehouseman advances money to a 
commission merchant on grain consigned to him for sale, 
he cannot retain possession of the grain as security for his 
advances, if he knew at the time that the merchant was 
wrongfully using the property to raise money for himself. 
So held by the New York Court of Appeals, in the case 
of Dorrance vs. Dean. 


Limitation on Bills of Lading. 


If a common carrier desires to limit his responsibility on 
bills of lading to a delivery to the named consignee alone 
he must stamp his bills ‘‘non-negotiable.” Where he does 
not do so he must be understood to intend a possible trans- 
fer of the bills and to affect the action of the transferrees 
thereof. So held by the New York Court of Appeals in 
the case of The Bank of Batavia vs. The New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Railroad Company. 


Carriers—Delay—Damages. 


_ The damages against a carrier for not delivering goods 
in a reasonable time is the difference in their value when 


they were delivered and when they should have been de- | 


ivered, with interest, less freight unpaid. If the party 
had sold them in advance, and the carrier knew it, then 
he is bound for the loss sustained, if the sale is annulled. 
—St. Louis, etc., Oo. vs. Mudford. Supreme Court of 
Arkansas, March 19, 1887; 3 Southwestern Reporter, 814. 


Custom and Usage. 


A person who deals in a particular market must be taken 
to deal according to the known, general and uniform cus- 
tom or usage of that market, and he who employs another 
to act for him at a particular place or market, must be 
taken as intending that the business to be done will be 
done according to the custom and usuage of that place or 
market, whether the principal, in fact, knew of the usage 
e er or not.—Bailey vs. Bensley, et al., Ill. Supreme 

ourt, 87. 


Railroad Rates—Discrimination, 


The Illinois Central Rrailroad Company charged 10c. 
per hundred prounds for carrying green coffee in the sack 
from Chicago to Mattoon, a distance of 122 miles, and on 
the same day charged another person 16c. per hundred 
f or carrying coffee in the sack from Chicago to Kankakee, 
a distance of only 56 miles, the transportation in both in- 
stances being in the same direction and over the same 


road. Ina suit by the state to recover the penalty for 
unjust discrimination, the defendant showed that there 
was no competition between Kankakee and Mattoon in 
the grocery trade, and claimed that the discrimination be- 
tween these points was not unjust, and therefore allowa- 
able. The Supreme ( ourt of Illinois held (Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad vs. The People of the State of Illinois, noted 
in Chicago Legal News) that the fact that there may be no 
competition in a particular trade between two poiuts upon 
a railroad does not show that a discrimination in charges 
for transportation as between such points is not unjust. 


Right to Dispose of Warehouse Receipts. 


Under the custom of trade in Chicago, a commission 
merchant, to whom grain is consigned, may dispose of the 
warehouse receipt given him for the same, although di- 
rected by the consignor not to sell, but to hold the grain 
for further orders, if he keeps on hand, ready for deliv- 
ery when called on, other receipts for a like quantity and 
grade of grain. The receipts are not the consignor’s 
property, and do not represent his property, but are 
merely evidences of a debt to the consignee—Bailey vs. 
Bensley, 87, Iil., 556. 


THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 


It is a fact not without interest to Western farmers that 
English agricultuial writers are discussing the probabili- 
ties of conditions in which that country will be able to get 
along without American wheat by raising all, or nearly 
all, its own supply, and importing the rest from India. 
The idea is a little startling when the returns for 1886 
show that it required 122,000,000 bushels of wheat im- 
ported from all foreign countries to supply the needs of 
the British people, and that of this aggregate the United 
States furnished a larger proportion than any other coun- 
try—72,000,000 bushels. India came next with 20,000, - 
000 bushels, then Canada with 8,000,000 bushels, then 
Russia with 6,800,000 bushels, and other countries with 
smaller amounts. But it is an instructive fact in this 
connection that our exports of wheat (and flour) to Great 
Britain are at this moment declining, and have been de- 
clining for several years—and it is pretty certain they 
must continue to do so as long as the price of wheat in 
Liverpool vibrates between $1 and $1.15a bushel. Amer- 
ican farmers cannot afford to raise wheat and send it to 
Liverpool to be sold at such prices. They are doing it 
now, and have been for more than a year; but they do not 
make anything by it. Onthe contrary, they actually lose 
by it, as any farmer can plainly figure out for himself; 
and Western farmers are beginning to ask themselves how 
much longer they can afford to raise wheat at the present 
prices without falling into serious embarrassments. The 
price of wheat in St. Louis and Chicago to day is 71 cents 
a bushel. This means for the Illinois and Missouri farmer 
60 cents; to the Western Iowa farmer 55 cents; and to the 
farmers of Western Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota 45 
cents. The average yield of wheat in this country varies 
from twelve to thirteen bushels per acre, and at the prices 
quoted above the Illinois and Missouri farmer gets $7.20 
to $7.80 per acre for his crop; the Iowa farmer, $6.60 to 
$7.15; and the farmers of Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota, 
$5.40 to $5.85. But it costs all of $6 an acre in Kansas 
and Dakota to $8.50 an acre in Illinois and Missouri to 


-raise this grain and deliver it in merchantable condition 


at the nearest railroad station, so that’ at the prices that 
have prevailed for two years past wheat raising has been 
a losing business in this country as well as in England.— 
St. Louis Republican. 


THE GREAT ELEVATOR FIRE AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Not since the great mill explosion, May 2, 1878, has 
there been such a disastrous fire at Minneapolis as that 
which occurred July 20, entirely destroying the large ele- 
vator and two larger warehouses belonging to the St. An- 
thony Elevator Company, together with their contents. 
The buildings stood near the Manitoba tracks in Southeast 
Minneapolis, and contained 975,000 bushels of wheat. 
No satisfactory explanation as to the origin of the fire has 
been given. ‘The attention of the watchmen was called 
to it by a gentleman on the Manitoba short line train which 
was passing, who waved his hand, and calling to them 
pointed to the top of the building, from which the flames 
were bursting. The watchmen turned on the pumps, but 
the suction was so great that they were obliged to abandon 
their position. 

Several alarms were turned in, but the engine houses 
were some distance away and the roads very sandy, so 
that by the time the firemen were upon the scene the ele- 
vator building was a mass of flames. and in ten minutes 
after the storehouse across the tracks and only fifty feet 
distant was in the same condition. Efforts were then 
made to save the other storehouse, which was connected 
with the elevator by a tramway some 300 feet in length. 
The firemen endeavored to tear this down, but it was 
built so substantially on piers that it resisted all their at- 
tacks, and the flames quickly traversed it, and the last 
building was given up to the destroying element, The 
sight was a grand one, and was witnessed by thousands of 
people, the flames being visible for miles around. There 
was but a small amount of water available, as there were 
no water mains in the vicinity, and but a single stream 
could be played, which was had by damming Bridal Veil 
Creek. 

The fire apparatus in the elevator was inaccessible, as 
the fire broke out so near the pumps. It was hoped that 


the floors would burn through, and let the wheat down 
onto the ground, where much of it could have been saved, 
but a side of the storehouse in which the larger portion of 
it was contained gave way first, and the wheat poured out 
like a stream of water, and mixed with the burning tim- 
bers and debris. In three hours the destruction was com- 
plete, nearly a million bushels of wheat had been burned 
or badly damaged, and a million dollars of property had 
gone up in smoke. 

Of this amount Washburn, Crosby & Co. lose $448,000, 
which is almost entirely covered by insurance; C. A. Pills- 
bury & Co. lose $100,000, and have an insurance of $93,- 
000; and other owners whose loss is about covered. The 
total insurance is $941,000, about $134,000 less than the 
total estimated loss. : 

The damaged wheat has since been purchased for $66,- 
600 by a syndicate under the name of H. W. Pratt & Co., 
the members of which are said to be E. B. Ames, H. W. 
Homes, H. W. Pratt and F. C. Pillsbury. Competent 
judges say the purchasers will come out with a clear 
$100,000 profit. 
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The above diagram shows the lay of the land, size of ele- 
vator, annexes, etc. 


“THE IRON MAN.” 


William Dresbach, whose name is the most familiar one 
in connection with the busted California wheat corner, is 
a Swede. He was the protege of old Friedlander, who 
was wheat king of California for twenty years, and who 
four years ago died a comparative pauper. At one time 
in Friedlander’s career, and at that only a short time be- 
fore his death, he was reputed to be worth $10,000,000. 
Before his death Dresbach became a heavy operator down 
in the country about 100 miles from San Francisco. He 
controlled about all the wheat in his section for Fried- 
lander. During that time he became heavily indebted to 
the Nevada Bank, the amount being said to be in the 
neighborhood of $500,000. For the past four years he 
has been the heaviest operator on the San Francisco Call 
Board. Not having any capital of his own, it is under- 
stood by the trade that he was doing business indirectly 
for the Nevada Bank clique. He is a man of sixty-two 
winters, and is called by his associates ‘‘The Iron Man,” 
from the fact that under no strain of circumstances can 
he be induced to change his one firm facial expression. 
It is current gossip that he never liquidated his indebted- 
ness to the bank, hence could not on his own capital run 
a corner. 

John Rosenfeld, Dresbach’s associate, is not any rela- 
tion to Maurice Rosenfeld who went under in the Chicago 
break. He has been a resident of California for thirty 
years, and for ten years he controlled the Scotch coal 
trade of San Francisco. He is the owner of several large 
vessels, and is a wealthy Hebrew. Rosenfeld is fifty-five 
years of age, and made his money by shipping grain out 
of San Francisco and bringing back coal. He was at 
first heavily backed by the Nevada Bank. 


AN IMPORTANT GRAIN BAG DE- 
CISION. 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasurer Maynard has de- 
cided that under Section 9 of the act of Congress of Feb. 
18, 1875, grain bags manufactured in the United States, 
when exported filled with American products, may be re 
turned to the United States free of duty, notwithstanding 
that such bags were manufactured from foreign materials, 
and’ that at the time of exportation the manufacturers 
were paid a drawback for duties on such materials. This 


decision will affect all future importations of returned 


grain bags and other coverings of exported merchandise 
which may be of United States manufacture. 
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Tickets of membership to the Produce Exchange, New 
York City, have declined to $1,700. 


The Chicago Open Board building sold for $130,000. 
Tt cost $170,000. They get a fifteen-year lease of the hall 
at $7,000 a year. 


The Open Board of Trade, of Chicago, is preparing to 
_ adopt the new system of settling trades and collecting 
differences through the clearing house after August 1. 


The new Chamber of Commerce building at Omaha, 
Neb., will be dedicated in September. The Board of 
Trade will establish a daily market in the new building. 


Until the end of August the opening of the Produce 
Exchange of New York City on Monday will be at 11 
o’clock instead of 10:30, and it will be closed every day 
at 2:15 instead of 3:30, except on Saturdays, when the 
closing hour will be at noon. 


The grain dealers of Stockton, Cal., have organized a 
Merchants Exchange and Call Board, and elected a board 
of seven directors, with J. D. Peters as president. They 
will petition the San Francisco Produce Exchange to 
place Stockton warehouses on the list of the Call Board. 


The Directors of the Open Board of Trade in Chicago, 
‘have affixed a penalty to their rules prohibiting trading in 
puts and calls, and propose to enforce it. The penalty for 
the first offense is ten days suspension, and for the second, 
suspension for not less than sixty days and probably ex- 
pulsion. 


At the last monthly meeting of the directors of the Corn 
and Flour Bxchange, of Baltimore, Md., the president 
was authorized to appoint a committee to take into con- 
sideration the subject of the facilities for handiing truck 
stuff on the Northern Central railway side. A committee 
was also appointed to investigate and report upon the 
system of hauling grain by the floating elevators. 

The only living member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade as it was originally organized and incorporated is 
Marcus C. Stearns, who has now reached the age of 
seventy-two, but is still hale and erect, erect in his car- 
riage and looking full fifteen years younger than he really 
is. Mr. Stearns left the grain business a number of years 
ago, after being for about ten years one of the heaviest 
corn dealers in this market. He became a millionaire 
through the rise in real estate. 


A recent discussion over the sort of insurance risks the 
members of the Board of Trade made, and the likelihood 
of an insurance plan among the members alone succeed- 
ing, brought out the fact that of the eighteen names in 
the obituary record of the Chicago Board of Trade for 
1886-7 less than six belonged to even comparatively 
young men. Two-thirds of the list were men ripe in 
years, several being over severty years of age, and most 
of them over sixty. So it seems that there is just as little 
peril in a life among the shoals and quicksands of the 
Exchange as in many of the quieter vocations of life 
where insurance is above par. 


At the annual election of the directors of the San 
Francisco Exchange Call Board Association, the regular 
ticket, with one exception, was elected, Mr. J. Newman 
being the one successful candidate on the members’ 
ticket. The result of the election was as- follows: 
Directors—Frank Dalton, president; E. Ransom, vice- 
president; H. Dutard, treasurer; Barry Baldwin, I. R. 
Wilbur, Jackson Hart, J. Neuman. Committee on Ap- 
peals—D. Ballard, Max Brooks, Park Fellows, H. 
Waterman, H. A. Mayhew. Committee on Arbitration— 
William Babcock, C. B. Stone, J. T. Earnest. The 
Change, of San Francisco, thinks the time has arrived 
for a general revision of the constitution and by-laws of 
the Produce Exchange and Call Board, which are now 
open to some criticism and hinder the smooth working of 
the organizations. 


At a general meeting of the Toronto Board of Trade 
held July 22, the following resolution was adopted: 
“That in future at the Call Board or on ’Change, or at 
other times between the members, property, produce, 
flour, grain, meats and all other products of the soil, 
mine, forest and dairy may be bought and sold for future 
delivery under the following rules and regulations: All 
sales of or contracts made for wheat hereafter, unless 
otherwise specified, shall be understood to be as for No. 
2 wheat, and on such contracts a tender of either No. 2 
white, No. 2 red, No. 2 Manitoba hard, No. 2 spring, No. 
2 Canada hard, No. 2 Northern spring and higher grades 
of each, or a tender in part of one kind or grade and in 
part of another, making the quantity required by the 
contract, shall be deemed sufficient, not less than one car- 
load, unless otherwise specified. All sales of grain, when 
the variety or kind is named, shall be understood to be of 
No. 2 grade, not less than one carload, unless otherwise 
specified. And that the following be expunged: That 
in future at the Call Board, and also during the regular 
session on ’Change, flour, grain and all other produce be 
bought and sold for future delivery under the following 
rules and regulations: All sales of grain shall be under- 
stoed to be of No. 2 grade, and not less than one carload, 
~ unless otherwise specified.” On motion of Mr. G. A. 
Chapman the words ‘‘for future delivery” were struck 
out of motion and it was carried with this amendment, | 


The following motion by Mr. J. Goodall was carried: 
‘‘Whereas at this season of the year there is danger of 

rain stored in bulk becoming damaged by heating, and 
in order to protect the buyers’ and sellers’ interests, and 
to maintain the good reputation of Toronto inspected 
grain, Resolved, That owners of elevators and ware- 
houses be requested to report promptly to the secretary of 
the Board of Trade, if at any time grain shows indica- 
tions of heating; also, that they keep strict watch of the 
condition, and when necessary handle or elevate such grain 
under the direction of the grain inspector, and that any 
expense incurred in such handling be a charge against 
the grain to be paid by the owner of such when the said 
expense was incurred; also, that Mr. J. Harris, the grain 
inspector, be requested to examine the grain stored, and 
that the fees for watching the condition and inspec- 
tion of the grain during the summer months be collected 
by the elevators for payment to Mr. Harris, grain in- 
spector, on all grain now in store and that received dur- 
ing July and August, being at the rate of $1 per 1,000 
bushels.” 


The Kansas City Board of Trade is erecting a magnifi- 
cent building to cost $500,000. In speaking of the con- 
trast between this and the place where the meeting was 
held at which the Board was organized in 1876, Father 
Dalton, an old citizen, relates the following: ‘‘The meet- 
ing was held in a little two-story building on Union 
avenue. The building at that time was one of the finest 
in the city, but it is now used as a ten-cent lodging house. 
About twenty persons were present and they sat around 
on flour barrels and whittled. The moderator, I think, 
was Mr. W. A. M. Vaughan, and he sat on a store box 
at a desk made by placing the ends of a.rough board on 
two flour barrels. The Board was organized in fine shape, 
but I cannot remember the gentlemen who were present. 
I was there through the courtesy of my old friend, Col. 
Karney. I know W.S. Barber. He was quite an active 
worker in the grain movement through the week, but on 
Sunday would preach a powerful sermon at the Wash- 
ington Street M. E. Church. He was a large, bony man, 
and had run through with two or three fortunes. I 
think he was the founder of that church. He is now at 
Los Angeles, Cal., engaged in the grain and preaching 
business. In 1878 the Board purchased a lot at the cor- 
ner of Delaware and Fifth streets for $15,700 and erected 
a new building ata cost of $47,000.” 


CHANGED HIS MIND. 


“William!” said the old gentleman at the breakfast 
table. 

“Sir!” 

“Tam not pleased to see you so much in the company 
of young Jobson. He is a dissipated young man, and he 
gambles. I should prefer that you avoid his society.” 

“Fe gambles, father, I suppose. He can afford to. He 
has just made $100,000 in the wheat corner.” 

«W ell— still—you had better be careful.” 

After a little while William rises from the table. 

“William!” ; 

“Sir!” 

“Tf Mr. Jobson is disengaged this evening you can 
bring him up to dinner. Perhaps a little good example 
may save him—and, William, you can just tell him some- 
thing about the new mining company I am floating.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. 
Address 


Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


WANTED. 


I want to rent (or buy) a good grain business cheap. 
Address, stating aggregate annual trade, capacity of build- 
ing, and full particulars, 

B. K. Carney, Canton, Mo. 


WANTED, 


A good practical miller with, say, $5,000 capital, to 
superintend the building and running of a good roller 
flour mill, in Clay county, Neb. To the right man a fine 
position is assured. Address 

Srecy. Boarp or TRADE, Harvard, Clay Co., Neb. 


WANTED TO BUY OR RENT. 


For a term of years, a small elevator in town with good 
school facilities; in corn and oat county, doing a good 
business. Must be cheap. Address with full particulars, 

L., Room 25, No, 84 Pacific avenue, Chicago, Ili, 


WANTED. 
Situation. Have had 3 years’ experience as secretary of 
500,000-bushel elevator. Can give good references, 
Address 


SECRETARY, care of AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED. 


Situation in an elevator by a young man 22 years of 
age, single, and no bad habits. Have charge at present 
of office in a large elevator, where I have been for two 
years. Ama good judge of grain. Handled 800 cars 
of grain in 1886. Not afraid of work. Want to change 
on account of my health, © Can leave by Sept 1 or 15. 
Prefer Nebraska, Dakota or Montana. Address 

WeEsTERN Iowa, care Mitchell Bros.” Co., Chicago, 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE. 


A No. 4 Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, near- 
ly new. Address 


Joun C. Kinner, York, Neb. 


FOR SALE. 


Four good grain stations on the St. Joseph and Grand 
Island R. R. Elevators, scales and cribs complete at each 
station, and in the best corn-growing territory of Kansas. 
Apply to 

O.T. Hunpurp, Hiawatha, Kan. 


FOR SALE. 


Good new steam elevator, capacity 15,000 bushels. 
Good corn cribs for 30,000 bushels ear corn. New imple- 
ment shed 22x60 feet. Address 

Dopp & MArsHALL, Wood River, Hall Co., Neb. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Also the coal and lumber yard situated at Harlem, II1., 
eighty-four miles from Chicago on the C. & N. W. R. 
R., and six miles north of Rockford. Will sell at a 
reasonable figure; terms easy, or exchange for farm prop- 
erty. Ill health the reason for selling. Address 


JAMES F, AaArRD, Rockford, Il. 
Box 2,064. 


STEAM GRAIN ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


On C. & N. W. and C., M. & St. P. Ry., at Clinton 
Junction, Wis.—one of the best shipping points in the 
state. Capacity upward of 20,000 bushels. Nearly 
new; all modern improvements. Will be sold low and 
on easy terms. Address, 

Crrizens’ Narionat BANK, Clinton Junction, Wis., or 
CHANDLER-BROWN Co., Chicago, Il. 


AN OLD AND WELL ESTABLISHED BUSI- 
NESS FOR SALE. 


Owing to our having other business that demands all 
our time and attention, we offer for sale our Steam Ele- 
vator. This is one of the most complete and best planned 
elevators on the line of the U. P. Railroad. It is fully 
equipped with wheat and corn machinery, power sheller, 
cleaners, dumps, etc., 15-H. P. engine, 20-H. P. 
boiler, all in first-class condition. The location is unsur- 
passed, being in the center of the banner wheat and corn 
county of the state. The A. T. G&S. F. Railroad will be 
completed to this place before harvest; also the R. I. Rail- 
road. These roads will afford an outlet for grain South, 
East and West by competing lines. For terms, price and 
other particulars address 

Gites & GorpDEN, Abilene, Kan. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


TuHos. J. PuRSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank of Peoria, Ill. GRAIN. 9 HAY 9 
SEEDS 


Commercial Nat’l Bank of Peoria, Iil. 
@PrSpecial attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


WARREN R. BUCKLEY. 


And Mercantile Agencies. 
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Grain Commission Cards, | Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 


Duluth, Minnesota. 
Spa seea Bahan Commission Merchants, 
200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


GR AIN COMMISSION Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. CHICAGO. 


Consignments Solicited ot Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling 
by Sample a Specialty. ‘The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 

Elevators on tines of N, P. BR. R, 
J. M. Smiru. J. A. DEwry. 


the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, on Margins, a Specialty. 
SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OLIVER DALRYMPLE & Co., 


A.J. SAWYER, 


Wm. T. REYNOLDS. JOHN R. REYNOLDS. Gro. E. CRAMER. 


REYNOLDS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 


Grain Commission Merchants Fiki Peeee nee 


Room 4, Williamson Block, Correspondence Invited. 
DULUTH, - MINNESOTA Elevator and Warehouse, opposite New eee 
; 5 


Central & Hudson River Railroad De epo 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
GOODRIDCE, FIELD &CO., CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 


GRAIN AND FLOUR,| Commission Merchants, 


aS pera plenensas Qe a 


RECEIVERS OF 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY AND FEED. 


NO: 21 OLD STREET, PETERSBURG, VA, 
Correspondence Solicited. 


F. H. PEAVEY & CO., 
GRAIN + 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


(> Western Grain sold at this point or forwarded | 
Foreign or Coastwise. Full Elevator Facilities. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Robert McKnight. & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


{ Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


ADOPTED @ 


a eas 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 
BOILER. 
[Cop - 


py-| 

CONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE FOR 
Epison Execrric InnumMInATING Co. 
or New York. 


REFERENCES: 


for damages. 


. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs. 


COMMITTEE: 


H.H. Johnson. = ENGINEER'S OFFICE, : General Agents, CHICAGO. 

a E.0 Ninweae Room 53, 16 Broad St, Cc nn eee 

ob I Beggs. New York, July 28th, 1887. 
oe THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL 

J. H. Vv ail. 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co., 

30 Cortlandt Street, City: —THE— 

GENTI EMEN— 

You are hereby notified that your proposals are BEST M | L L 
accepted for water tube boilers, to be used in the 
three new stations of the Edison Electric Illu- pa ON 
minating Company, of New York City. 

The horse-power required in these three sta- BAR TEx 


tions will aggregate 8,700 horse power. 

Tinclose you herewith contracts in triplicate, 
covering the boilers now required for station in 
26th Street. 

Please execute contract and return two copies Corn 
to me. 


Yours truly, 
[Signed.] J. H. VAIL, 
Chief Engineer. 
{Inclosures. | 


Steel. 
Every Grain Dealer Should Sub- 


scribe for 
——THE AMERICAN—— 


levator & Grain Trade.) = 


$1.00 per year. Address 


Mitchell Bros. Co., Chicago. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


(lanpLER-B 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


ROWN(O. 


pallea tel 


CHICAGO 


eat EZLEGRAPH 


PR «1 WIRE 


W> MILWAUKEE 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


Commission Merchants 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


REDMOND CLEARY & CO., 
Commission Merchants. 


Room 317, Chamber of Commerce, 


D1. LOUIS. 


J. W. BOOTH & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 


Grain Commission Merchants. 


lop Shh kop =i 


Room No. 6, Mitchel! Building, 210 & 212 N. 8rd St., 


7 THE “SALEM” 
is the original round cornered elevator 
bucket, and its shape is broadly covered 

by a FOUNDATION PATENT. 

All buckets of the same shape, though produced 
by a different process, trespass upon our 
rights and render dealers and users 
as well as manufacturers liable 


AVOID INFRINGEMENTS. 


All legitimate ‘‘Salem”’ buckets are 
plainly marked with the word 


“SA TIEM.” 


, Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, 


FOR GRINDING 


4 Ear Corn, Shelled 


and all 


Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 


Have double 


capacity, as they 


‘ a. Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


FULLY GUARANTEED, | 
|THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, 0, 


sT. DOUITS. 


HEADQUARTERS 


For Grain and Flour Testing 
Appliances and Specialties 
for the Elévator, Grain 
and Flour Trades. 


DEAL’s IMPROVED GRAIN TESTER 


= The most important fest 
to have in handling 
grain and seeds. 


An Elevator is not com- 
plete wi'hout one. 


Made entirely of polished 
brass and will last a 


€ (uaranteed Perfectly Accurate. 


Samplers, Mailing 
Sample Boxes, Envelopes and a general ine’ of small 
Elevator Specialties. 


H. J. DEAL SPECIALTY COMP’Y, 


Bucyrus, Ohio. 


ACME KEROSENE ENGINE 


Self-Regulat- 
> ing. No skilled 
i} engineer required. 
Clean and safe. 
Wa 434 gallors oil will 


Ill horse power. 


Wj Guaranteed satis— 


Catalogue. Men- 
tion this paper, 


Wi, Bobertan, Gen, Agt., 188 Canal St. Chicago, 


KOR ALL 
PUBPOSER, | 


| 
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BARIARD & LEAS MTG. Ct. 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMIPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS 


MICTOR+CORN +#SHELLER. 


"| BARNARD’S 


BARNARD’S z 
Dustless Three Sieve | 


ELEVATOR 


—AND—- 


WAREHOUSE} | <= ~ 
SEPARATOR | | 


oe SAIN ARDY’ SS eS 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Gorn Cleaner vi” Shaker. 
FULL, LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


Boating, Suleys; Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator PLE SEN Tron PA eye 
~ ~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. ~~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 
| 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, ILL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Sales Agent, 
79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.| 1306 Union Avenue, - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


New Horizontal 


/SMUTTER 


—AND— 


| SCOURER, 


Especially adapted 
for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


nape i 
cae Wee ge ae 


D 
Babe 


ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


= Siaterinis and pee 


struction. 


nF raished Application 


= 
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DIGKGY DUSTLESS 


‘gos, PERFORATED METALS, "2378.""| Rain AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any now on 
the market. This machine, as can be seen by the cut, is not a warehouse fanning mill with one 
patent attachment, but is a Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning 
and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; itsconstruction is such that the working ma- 


For Use For chinery and weight ia all within the parts or anchors. 
in i All Kinds 
Mills BEES, ot Ho 
| Ny S| im 
Lievators aye Grain- Se FF TAABBS h = 
and : ; PERFORATED METAL COMPANY _ Cleaning = = 
sae : MANUFAOTORERS OF ae @ 
Somme PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALLKIND i 
Houses. itis —> CHICAGO. ILL. <— ery. 
Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. La [A aw & \ , =i | fe 
—— AN = 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y i = 
74. East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. t | 
rT] a vi S 
p N = ss 
Elevator : Mill Supplies)? — aes ts 
Leather, Cotton, Rubber 5 FG, ——— _|o 


BELTI NG SS WE CLAIM FOR IT SUPERIORITY—_-S< 


. over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 
Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. pad Ae Its height will accommodate ay number of spouts oni ifferent points, without moving 
machine. They have a capacity from 700 to 1,500 bushels per hour. We also control exclusively the 
(8 Prices Close, and Quality the Best. manufacture of the celebrated Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake, Warehouse Mills, that have attained 
such a world wide reputation. Sent on approval to any reliable party. For full particulars address 


THE GASE MFG. C0. Columbus, 0. | p pickEY MANUFACTURING CO. v:c8S#>%4'%se, RACINE, WISCONSIN. 


wb By 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) = 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


_ Everybody is astonished to see the work 
it does. We challenge competition, for 


< 


HOPPER S 


Q 
ps 
H, 
HH, 
ee 


call ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
" tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 


i 

20 
po 

a7 
oa 
Qi 
gs 
a 
oF 
le) 

aE 
2 
as 
eS 
StH 
Bs 
Ke 
NS 
oan 
° 

= 

iw) 

Ba 


——S 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


= — i ‘ Fil 
ONE OF THE ; SS | ° 
D. T. WEED, |ocrscns| Canark, Carroll Co., III. sowerain Gam! | Byer, purchasing, send 


GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 

The Soft C f thi h ain demonstrat- 

ed Gis punertority of the Champion” i shellin. made. 


tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can pecs through this Sheller without be- 
e 


¥ ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 1 
kept in reasonable repair, and run at the on es E 0 in am on 
stam I) 0 proper speed. Address 
R. M. McCRATH & SON, Bi 
: inghamton, N. Y 

Office and Works, 136 & 138 S, Third St. ane 9 

La Fayette, Ind. 
—-Also Manufacturers of 


=. McGrath’s Hornet 
AND 


—ADDRESS— 


—— 
——_—— 


McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 


il : Dump. Also Shafting 


= == Pulleys, Hangers an 
= Warehouse Machinery 


FIQIIOUCSLUO CATES 
J 


zer which we offer cheap. Circus 
4\\| lar and Price List mailed free. 


NEWARK MACHINE CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


cc LAA 


= —— SSeS =—> ' of every description. 


Successors to 
T. C. SNYDER & CO., 
' Manufacturers of 


Corrogated Tron 
. Roofing and Siding, Hh | 
) Beaded Iron Ceiling Magy 
and Siding, Crimped ) 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of a IRON ORE PAIN 


Iron Roofing and Cement, 


Crimped and Corrugated Sid- 152 To 158 MERwWIN S7.. 


ing,Iron Tile or Shinglé,Iron : 

Frames for Roofs and Build- . Cleveland, Oo. 
ings, Fire-proof Doors, Shut- Send for Circular and Price 
ters, etc., etc. aay List No. 79. 


Canton Iron Roofing Co, Canton, 


ROOFING 

| Cheaper than Shin- , 
gles. Fire and light- 
ning proof. Made of {| 
best refined charcoal ||| 
iron, sheet steel and | } fl mg 
calamined iron. Roofer’s, Paper, etc 

Send for catalogue, price list and samples. 
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M. F SEELEY. J. 8, Sextey E. E. Hangs. 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & C0. 


FREMONT, NEB.. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 

lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


We sell dumps licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


(@=" With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


Bj ~ Portable Mill Manufactory. 


ESTABLISHED (851. 
S21 SISES AND STYLES 


OF PORTABLE: 


FRENCH BURR MILLS. 


“emer Highest Awards 


° e e —— AT THE — 
Mollowing Sizes: St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 


dianapolis and New Or- 
30, 36, 42, 48 leans Fairs and Expositions. 
and 54inch 7 


STONES 


COMPLETE _OUTFITS 
Roller Process Corn Meal, Hominy, 


CRITS, PEARL MEAL and arancn Ss i 


NORDYRE & MARMON CO., Indianapolis, Lad, 
Howe's Challenge Sample Envelope. 


CHEAP, SIMPLE, 


NEAT AND SECURE. 


WHEN CLOSED 


FROM BECOMING OPENED 


EASILY OPENED, i WHEN PASSING 
Filled and Closed. j/THROUGH -THE - MAILS. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but is always ready tor use. It is the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 

NET PFPRIicE It at re —NOo. 0—1 oz.— For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
Etce., 50c per 100. $4.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 oz. ae er Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- 
tographs, Etce., 65e per 100, 85, 00 per 1,000; o. 2—4 oz.— For Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90c per 100, 87.50 per 1 1000: No, 3—6 oz. —For Fl our, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Ete., 81.25 per 100, 810.50 per 1,000; No. 4—8 oz. 
oor Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1 7000. TERMS 

ET GASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bille of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exchange. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 

&2- On orders for 1,000 or more we will print cards on Envelope, rrex, if copy and request is in- 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1 ,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. P. S.—Par- 
ties desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No. 0, 22 
cents for No. 1, 35c for No. 2, 50c for No. 8, and 75c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


2N. E. CHURCH, Agent, - - - 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


iL. EF. PARDUE, 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF ELEVATORS ! 


ALL KINDS OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


> I Contract to Build Elevators in all parts of the United States, and farmish ev- 
ery, thing from the ground up. Satisfaction guarantee 

With my twenty years’ experience I believe I am able to make you prices that will save you 
money. If you are in need of anything in my line give me a call. 

Plans and Specifications furnished on application, Correspondence Solicited, Address 


iu. EF. PARDUE, = = Box 190, = = Geneva, Nob. 


C. R. DELAMATYR. |° 


VWZTORRELL’S 


Grain Driers and Coolers. 


THE BEST AND ONLY PRACTICAL MACHINES FOR 
THIS PURPOSE IN THE WORLD. 


Have Been tn Use Five Years. 


Most profitable on Wheat immediately 
following harvest, 


THEREFORE, SEND IN YOUR ORDER AT ONCE. 


Addaress: 
MANUFACTURERS, or PATENTEE, 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., Ic] = S. E. WORRELL, 
$03 to G11 S. Canal Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


ThexVentilator 


IS GUARANTEED TO BE STORM-PROOF, 


And the Best in the Market for the Ventilation of 
CHURCHES, RESIDENCES, SCHOOL 
HOUSES, COTTON AND WOOLEN MILLS, 
ELEVATORS, CARS, STEAMBOATS. ETC. 


The Star Ventilator is constructed with the parts at such 
angles as to produce a K 
regu'ar continuous up- 
ward suction; no matter 
from what direction the 
draught may come. 


After competitive trial it has > % 
been adopted by the United 
States Government for their 
light houses in this district 
(Eastern). Received the award 
of merit at the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, 1886. Recommend- 
ed by the leading Architects, 
ee always adopted when put in competition with ouners, 


There is no part that revolwes; therefore no wear- 
ing by friction. 
THE VENTILATING AREA IS GREATER THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER OF THE 
SAME DIAMETER THAT IS STORM-PROOF. 
Cheap! 


Noiseless ! single! Durable! 


For Circulars and Full Information please address 


MERCHANT & CoO., 


General Managers, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


Handsome ! 


LONDON. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
“Ohq American Hleyator ant Grain Grade,” 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Address MITOHELL BROG. CO., 184 and 186 Dearkerm St., Chicage. 
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6 OHNSON ee F 1e.p, TRENTON RUBBER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE Manufacturers of Best Grades 


USTLESS Mechanical 
css Rubber Goods 


Especially Adapted for 


Elevator and Mill Use. 


All Goods Guaranteed. 


Price lists, discounts and samples furn-- 
ished upon application. 


SEPARATO 


Tae MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Banning: 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and with GRE. 

STRENGTH and DURABILITY. 
These machines have no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the 


OFFICE and WORKS: 


TRENTON, New Jersey. 


THE LOTZ PATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING 


MACHINE 


“FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


largest Mills and Elevatorsin the country. 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REGUIGE WEN oS: 
Send for circular with testimonials and prices. Addres 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, Wis, 


alent 


Cut of No.6 Mill with Motion Governor. 


—CAPACITY— 
600 Bi HOWARD IRON WORKS, 
§ H E LS BUFFALO, N. Y., 
PER nCUE: SOLE MANUFACTURERS for the UNITED STATES. 
—wE MAKE- (Send for descriptive circular. 


Seven + Different + Sizes 


STEVENS? 22 MILL 


oe Mill and Crusher can Q==e@/ee 
run together 0) x i rs 
, Warehouses (atorenaently: | 


The only com 
bined genuine } 


and Elevators” 


More of them in actual and satisfac- FRENCH 
tory use than any other kind. BUHR STONE 
The Motion Governor is something that has long 
een needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use MILL made. 


Pat. Dec. 14, 1886, 
Send for catalogue & 
5f Mills & Shellers 


8@"Mention this paper. 


;| AY W. STEVENS & SON, 


URN, 


orse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 
orse is fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- 
erves a uniform and steady sp peed. 


C.S. BEEBE, Paline: Wis. 


_ MGHROND CITY MILE WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


than 
Thousand applications ane patents in 
the United BPates and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientifio 
American continue to act as solicitors 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE .MILES 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <P + 
(a Write for Description and Prices._gey 


eco r 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for oxaminatiar of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail 

Patents obtained through M itn n & 00. are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most ‘influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large aud splendid eee newspaper 
is published W. LY at a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to Sclenee 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, and 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar, 
Sold by all newsdealers. 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Oo., publishers of Scientific American, 
361 Broadway, ew Yor 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 


Lt RE en) (egy ace op [RLS Sesh | 
1 
_ 


Seamless Eg 
STEEL 


Get beter BUCKETS 


| HEADQUARTERS, Catalogues on Ania 
H. W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington St, CHICAGO, | 


Assertions that Drag Belts take Less Power than Oaldweil Oomveyers are pet correct. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR 


AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE “PEASE” 


DUSTLESS-: SEPARATOR, 


For Crain ate Flax Seed. 


Points of Su- 
periority over 
other Separa- 
tors. 


ist.—Itissimple 
in its construction, 


one competent to 
run a fanning 
mill can operate it. 

2d.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the :eceiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches. 


8d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 
aay otherSeparator 
that will do the 
same work. 


4th. They are 
the only perfect 
Screeners in 
the market. 


EE. EL. es ae Patentee. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED for every machine. 


We also manufacture Warehouse and Elevator Fanning Mills, 
both Side-Shake and the famous ‘“‘End-Shake” Mills. 


: : + THEW. G, ADAMS POWER CAR PULLER,: : : : 


WOOD AND IRON ELEVATOR BOOTS, TURN HEADS, SWIVEL SPOUTS, 
TRIMMING SPOUTS, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
PILLOW BLOCKS, COUPLINGS, ETC. 


We carry in stock Elevator Buckets, Belting, Link Belting, Bucket 
Bolts, etc., and are prepared to furnish prompily everything necessary 
for the complete equipment of Crain Eleva‘ors of any capacity. 


POWER HORSE ELEVATOR OUTFITS A SPECIALTY, 


Write for Special Cata'ogues and Prices. 


ELH, Pease Manufacturing Co,, Racine, Wis. 


LBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in imei Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, ine sen Blue 
Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, & 


115, 117 & 119 Koo GORN 5 115 Kinzie 8 
nzie FFICE, NZIE ST. 
Warehouses } $08 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. cuieacg, thi. 


THE TREBLE REDUCTION 


ROLLER FEED MILL 


TO MILLERS, ELEVATOR 
MEN, FARMERS, STOCK- 


MEN, AND OTHERS. 
We call your attention to the 

above Mill for grinding feed of 
all kinds, fine or coarse; also Corn 
Meal for table use. For ease of 
management and durability it 
has no equal. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


ule Chain 
BELTING, 


DETACHABLE in overy Link. 


Especially Designed for 
Elevators, — 18 Leonara St. ., Cleveland, ai 
ve Belts,” GEO, L, STARRETT 
Drive Belts, 
Etc.,Etc. Manufacturer and Dealer 
—For Mandling— IN ALL KINDS OF 
GRAIN, SEEDS, 


ELEVATOR 
Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

~OILS AND SUPPLIES 


EAR CORN, MALT, 

COTTON SEED, COAL, 

i STONE, CLAY, 

PAPER PULP, 

TAN BARK, BOXES, 

BARRELS. ETC. 
. Placing Orders— 

Send for Illustrated 1887 Cata- 


togue and Prices. 
ADDRESS 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., 


COLUMBUS OHIO OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
, = . 
J.P. ROGERS & C0., Agents, 107 Liberty 8t., NEW YORK. | 313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFINC CO. 
Suitable for 
ALL classes of 
buildings, easi- 
ly put on. Un- 
surpassed, Use 
the Sykes’ Im- & @ 
| proved and be He / 


happy: 
NILES, OHIO. 


Look no fur- 

W ther! Send for 
| © Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- 

y cular and Price 
aoa No. t6 


Charter Gas Lngine. 


The ONLY ONE That 


Makes Its Own Gas From Gasoline, 


SO iT Is 
INDEPENDENT of GAS WORKS and MACHINES 


=? ¥urnishes Power at cost of about one cent per hour 
to each indicated H. P. For Grain Elevators and all 
other purposes itis UNEQUALED. ‘ 


For Circulars and description address 


WILLIAMS & ORTON 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


400 Locust St., STERLING, ILL, 
LENNOX MACHINE CoO., 


—MANUFACTUBERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS FOR—— 


ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, eee Hangers, Shafting, 


2 to 25 H. P. 


-| Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Beppe: Promptness ‘and reasonable prices. Special 


attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Machinery. Get prices of 


LENNOX MACHINE Co., 
MARSHALLTOWN. IOWA. 


}i CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO,, , 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Crowl’s.’. Patent.’ Standing, Seam, | 


ayy Plain == Roofing, 
i Rolled, /essm ; 
| Corrugated Xyru 


l Crimped i 
i) Edge, Ceiling, 


i] Made of Steel and Charcoal Iron, awarded first medal by 
the New Orleans Exposition. 


jJCambridge, Ohio. ff 


Stephen Parry. 


James Deal. E. B. Freema 


PARRY, DEAL & CO., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


OR 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


fe 


129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 
Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 


For Roofing 
And Siding 


This cut shows our miethiod of fastenkig Corrugated 
{ron te Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


AMERICAN 


ELEVATOR AND GRAIN” TRADE. 


HORSE POWERS 


——MANUFACTURED BY- 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Used by the gia" Elevator Firms: 
D. R. P : -+.---. McGregor, Iowa 
Basset, “itunting & Co. ae sf . 
.. La Crosse, Wis 


& Bro.. ees 5 
.. Grand Forks, D. T 
. Jamestown, D. T 


Boxes, Hangers, 


TO 
Northern Dakota Ele. Co. 


‘Elevator gtr ranted a Specialty. Shafting, Pulleys, 


Boots, Irons, Ete 
For Prices, writs the Manufacturers, or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bo ica aarnee Oe a Sa ir es RN a re WR 


LINK- ‘BELT MACHINERY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Link~Belt 


LEVATORS. 


fai gape 


NEVER SLIP, 
NEVER CLOG, 
NEVER FIRE. 


—((( THEY REQUIRE )))— 


LESS POWER 


to operate than any other. 


May be DRIVEN FROM the BOOT when 


desired. 


Just the thing for Small Country Elevators, 
A LINK-BELT CONVEYOR 


requires 25% less power to operate than the Screw Conveyor. 


It cleans the trough perfectly. 
Will not mix the grain. 


Link-Belt Machinery Company 
CHICAGO. 


49 Dey St., New York. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
BURR & DODGE, 
123 and 125 N. 5th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


GHo.J.F’RitTsA, 


——MANUFACTURER OF—— 


Fritz Patent Engine & Boiler, 


(Combined or Detached |] 


BUILT IN 7 SIZES, 2 COMPLETE, READY = WORK. 


FRITZ PATENT ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINES. 
BEAM AND ECCENTRIC DOCTORS. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


2022 south Third Street, 


iF aT: RIEBELENGINES tl 


St. ouis, Mo 


AWARDED OVER ALL 


COMPETITO 
3 COLD i EY UPRIGHT on ada 
ew Urieans 4 re) ‘0 SE O ERs 
Eee EXPOSITION | Ri) t yASoner veh ee 
arin aw. WHITE icaso, IL. 


2667) PORTABLE 


jis ecamcs) ENGINE 
AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 


in the MARK ET. 
ORLD'S EXPOSIT ew Orleank 


( 
( in All athes, puts alm: 
a gendigon for Cata- Sour Gols Megelee sept pay oalen: Pinttocn 
= — logue. Address 


SKINNER ENGINE CO., ERIE Pa, | BS Muse Toi St 


* ‘or cire ee terms axa 
, BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N. Y 


BUFFALO 


SCALES 


STANDARD 


full particulars, ad 


UBBER 


CHURCH DOWELL 
BarRnor SHED. “& 


Winkiaiass BOOK CIRCULAR [4 


Samples FREE if you mention “American Elevator and Grain Trade. 2? ow 


EVERY MACHINE CUARANTE 


TO PERFORM JUST AS REPRESENTED. 
Kach Machine is made to Perform Good Work before leaving the Works. 


The eurekalh Mills: and Little Giant Cob tracer 


Span 
by 


= 


Together with RE ELs, ELEVATORS, Etc... 

Make ust the Outfit of Custom Mills. ee Bytom of Reduction as applied to Corn Meal 
is a Savin: * pever and greatly improves the product. tis applicable to all classes where: hed re 
sults are 

No Mill a Tlvator that takes grain from cars should be without one of our 

Automatic Power Shovels. 

We make them in sizes suitable for large or small Mills and Elevators, and they are equally as 

profitable for small as large. 
For Information and Prices address 


Cc. W.& C.A. LANE, EXETER, N. H ie 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFC. hs 


125 & 127 ae alia Ohicage™ TL 


HERCULES 
jescOoR= |= 
EPT. 291881 


FSR 


STEEL 1 
co | 
Et. si 
Write for Prices. [iam 


Mannfacturers and ® 
Dealers in 


tne) 


JOHN C. KILNER. = , 
Mill and Elevator Supplies, 


YORK, NEBRASKA. 
Engines, Boilers, Belting, Pulleys, Shafting, 
SPROCEET 7 gas = th a 3 a Meee 
STEAM PIPE AND FITTINGS, Etc., Ete.” oll 


Se 
ot, 


